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raraes a uote of TENNESSEE x JERSEY PHARMACEUTICALS 


Many of the new “mir- 
acle’’ drugs are made in 
New Jersey, a state widely 
known for its variety of 
manufacturing industries. 
Antibiotics are saving 
lives every day and Ten- 
nessee Products is proud to 
be furnishing aromatic 
chemicals that are used in 
manufacturing these drugs. 

TENNESSEE also ships 
other chemicals to New 
Jersey manufacturers for 
many uses Sodium Ben- 
zoate as a preservative, 
Benzaldehyde for flavor- 
ings and dyes, Acetic Acid 
for ester solvents and Ben- 
zoic Acid for alkyd resins. 
And in every state in the 
union you'll find TENNES- 
SEE at work. That's why 
TENNESSEE is known from 
Coast to Coast as an indus- 


try serving 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


aon 


NASHVILLE 


Producers of: FUELS - METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Sizzling sand poured on rubber 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in rubber 


TEAMING hot sand, from molds used 
to make steel castings, is dumped 
on this belt every few minutes. 


Ordinary belts stood the: sizzling 
sand for only 30 days. A belt made of 
woven asbestos lived a short, simmer- 
ing life of 60 days. But even during 
this brief life, the belt had to have 
“first aid” every week —a dressing to 
protect it from the heat. 


The company was far from satisfied. 
They asked about rubber, but every 
salesman said it couldn’t stand the 


terrific heat. Every salesman, that is, 
but one. 

A B.F.Goodrich man told them 
that his company had developed a 
special heat-resisting rubber for belts 
carrying such things as hot sand, lime, 
nitrates. Instead of ordinary fabric, they 
used glass fabric to make a belt that 
can stand heat as high as 500° F. Put 
to work here, the BFG belt outlasted 
all previous belts. It performed for 
two years—a ripe old age for a belt 
in a busy foundry that works 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. 


New and improved products, like 
this hot material belt, are the result 
of the B.F.Goodrich emphasis on 
research — finding better and more 
economical ways of getting things done 
with industrial rubber products. That's 
why it pays to keep in touch with your 
BFG distributor for the latest ways to 
save with rubber. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Where installed: Controlling steam 
direct from boilers operating at 825 
pounds pressure, 825 degrees F., in 
utility power station. Bolted bonnet 
valves on first units; Crane Pressure- 
Seal valves on latest addition. 


Trouble with Bolted-Bonnet Valves: 
Records for these valves show re- 
peated repairs for seat leakage and 
difficulty in keeping bonnet joints 
tight, almost from start. Also trouble 
with disc sticking shut. 


Performance of Crane Pressure- 
Seal Bonnet Valves: Giving contin- 
uous, completely satisfactory service 
since installed 4 years ago. Seats and 
bonnet joints alike remain leak-free, 
tight as new. Operation remains 
smooth and positive. 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + 
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By 0.SOGLOW 


wartcn my oust! A lump of charcoal the size 
of a pack of cigarettes has an area of about 22 
square inches, But when you crush it to fine 
dust, its total area is increased to the size 
of a city block. 


GETS BUSINESS ELECTRONICALLY! Leading 
businessmen know that super-clean air means 
more business for stores, restaurants, offices 
and other commercial establishments. Electro- 
maze electrostatic air filters provide super- 
clean air—remove dust, dirt, smoke and pollen. 
Filter cells slide out like file drawers for easy 
servicing. “Building block” construction cuts 
installation time, reduces cost. 


DOGHOUSE FOR DUST! Air-Maze DH (' ‘dog 
house”) filter assemblies on intake pipes pro- 
tect engines against sucking in dust and dirt. 
All-metal construction. Filter cells can be 
removed quickly for servicing. Available for 
indoor or outdoor applications. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
— the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 








107 RADIO-RELAY TOWERS beam the voice 
signals through these lens-type antennas. 
Strengthening and retransmitting these 
signals is a system of batteries, rectifiers, 
generators and microwave amplifying 
equipment connected by electric wires 
and cables. The Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company is one of the nation’s foremost 
producers of all types of electrical con- 
ductor, from heaviest power cables to 
hair-thin magnet wire. 


TERED TRADEMARK 523060 


THEY ARE JOYFUL VOICES... anxious voices. 
They are warm and friendly . . . cool and 
impersonal. They are demanding... they 
are pleading... 

And they are overhead. 

They are journeying through space on 
an invisible, narrow radio beam that is 
focussed like a searchlight and aimed 
from point to point across the country. 
For these voices are speaking on the 
telephone in absolute privacy on the Bell 
System’s new Microwave Radio-Relay. 


Right now, some are passing through 
the microwave tower at Pratt’s Pass, just 
east of Salt Lake. A hundred-thousandth 
of a second ago they were over the sky- 
line of New York ...and others were 
winging down from Mt. Rose, in the 
Sierra Nevadas. And before they com- 
plete this split-second journey, they will 
have crossed the country along a skyway 
route of 107 relay points. 


Here is a triumph of communications 
... handling hundreds of telephone con- 
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SELENIUM, AN ANACONDA METAL, converts 
alternating current to direct current to 
power this transmitter. Electric power—so 
wholly dependent on metals— is the greatest 
source of America’s production strength. 
Today, private electric utility companies are 
sponsoring a Production For Freedom cele- 
bration, emphasizing electric power’s con- 
tribution to the production of goods for 
peace and defense. 


COPPER WAVE GUIDES—the curved rectan- 
gular tubes carry the high-frequency radio 
waves between these antennas on the roof 
and the transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment located in the relay tower below. The 
American Brass Company is the Anaconda 
subsidiary which ev year manufactures 
hundreds of millions of pounds of rustproof, 
corrosion-resistant copper and copper alloys 
in all the forms industry finds so usef 


/ rAY 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, superphosphate, man 
ganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, cop- 
per, brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms 
as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 
extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 

















] In one of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s N.J. laboratories, Mr. 
Little (right) and Dr. Emil E. Dreger, research and develop- 
ment vice president, inspect research projects that will mean 
still easier housework tomorrow. Strangely enough, the 


? Such familiar products as Palmolive 
Soap, Cashmere Bouquet, Fab, Vel, 
Ajax, Super Suds are all wrapped or pack- 
aged automatically, in fantastic quantities! 
Wranporte products are used in making 
the cardboard and paper for packaging — 
even help make plastic container tops. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s hard- 

working Fab, Vel, or Super Suds works 
wonders in the dishpan — is kind to hands! 
Wryanporte works elsewhere in your kitchen, Like cardboard 
too: in the porcelain on your sink; in tum- 
glass; in food — baked 
goods and dairy products, for example. 


blers and window 








Wranporte Sopa Asn used in C.P.P roducts is also a 


vital ingredient in laboratory glassware! Rubber tires, shoes, 
and sponge rubber; textiles, paint, drugs, and cosmetics are 


manufactured with still other Wyanporre CHEMICALS, 


et. 
rate-Palmolive-Peet’s 
mpoo being put into 


Here you see C 

Lustre-Creme Sha 
the jars you'll s« our druggist’s shelf 
uges and paper bags, 
jars are also mac 1 uniform, high-quality 
WYanpoTte CHE sts. That goes, too, for 
paper labels ting inks! 








In the story of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet quality, 
there’s a chapter on Wyandotte! 


C. P. P. President E. H. Little goes all-out for quality and 


uniformity. Wyandotte Chemicals play an important part! 


50,000,000 women rely on Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for complexion care, launder- 
ing ease, dishwashing efficiency. And indirectly, as Mr. Little knows, they also 
rely on Wyandotte Chemicals—in C.P.P. soaps; in food, textiles, pharmaceuticals. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet products, to hold their vast and varied markets, 
must be absolutely pure and uniform. Chemicals used in thém must be and 
are the finest obtainable. For nearly a quarter of a century, two of those chem- 
icals have been Wyandotte Soda Ash and Caustic Soda. 


In one way or another, every industry depends on reliable, quality chem- 
icals. For over 62 years Wyandotte has been a leading source for basic and 
organic chemicals and specialized cleaning products . . . plus the finest technical 
service. Call on us! Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 


specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


rity 


These white ribbons are soap being 

milled to blend perfectly — not noodles! 
ut lots of foods are helped by WyanpotTe 
HEMICALS . .. in their making, baking, 
processing. The “rise” in bread is a chemi- 
il action. So is the “fizz” in headache 
-medies and carbonated beverages 


The TERG-O-TOMETER (above) is 

a lab-type multiple washer that meas- 
ures the efficiency of several soap and deter- 
gent formulations at one time. It’s just one 
of many devices used in the cleaning and 
chemical industries to assure top-quality 
products for home, business and industry. 


] Your life, your business, the products 
you manufacture or process are con- 
stantly being helped or improved — directly 
or indirectly —by Wyanporre products, 
research, and process development. Let us 
help you with your chemical problems re- 
lating to supply, application, or production. 
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10, Ohio. 


Towmotor stacks bundles of pulp 8-high at Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 


Sutt-teked 0 pouth — 


for one man—any man—to put capacity loads anywhere 
they're wanted with Towmotor. Just the man-hours saved on 
any one handling job soon pay for Towmotor . . . often within 
a few months. And Towmotor Mass Handling equipment is 
built to guarantee continuous mass savings. For your copy of 
“Man-Hour Thieves,” a guide to greater production efficiency, 
and name of your nearest Towmotor Representative write 
Towmotor Corporation, Div. 2, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 


TOWMOTOR 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING 


PROCESSING 


STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTION 





READERS REPORT 


Money Troubles? 


Dear Sir: 

Under Managem 
Feb.9’52,p68 , there 
tions Guide, séati 
trying to decide wh« 
pany funds can get 
Giver’s Guide. N¢ 
readers has a mo 
they don't know 
maybe I can be of 
myself, I don’t ha 
cause I don’t hay 
one would like 
—such as a car 
other dire necessit 
tions will be glad! 

Very t 


WEST HARTFORD 


Manganese 


Dear Sir: 
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ANACONDA COPPI 
BUTTE, MONT. 
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AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR HOISTS 


One doesn’t take chances with 
foundry molds—because mold- 
ing sand will shake down at the 
slightest provocation and ruin 
hours of molding time. 

But here was a case where a 
large mold had to be moved, 
and a Keller Air Hoist came to 
the rescue. 

The instantaneous response 
of the Hoist gave the workmen 
accurate control of every move- 


ment—to lift and move and set 
down the mold gently. Thus the 
mold was moved safely at very 
slight risk. 


The Keller Air Hoist not only 
handles delicate jobs like this, 
but tough ones, too. Yet it 
weighs so little* that a man can 
easily nestle it under one.arm 
and carry it up a ladder. An- 
other advantage is that air mo- 
tors don’t burn out when they 


MOVES FRAGILE MOLD SAFELY WITH KELLER HOIST 


are stalled from overload .. . 
maintenance costs are unbeliev- 
ably low. 


Many Keller Air Hoists have 
been in use over periods of 
years—operating with the same 
dependability (because engi- 
neered with the same skill) as 
Keller pneumatic drills, grind- 
ers, riveters, screw drivers, and 
nut setters. Available only 
through Keller sales offices and 
authorized sales agents. 


*1,000-Lb Hoist weighs only 30 lbs 


Me Mn, ole Toole Lregintleede Co unkudiny 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS. © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 





“| got my first break 
on a mistake!” 








“Years ago, I misunderstood a spoken 
instruction and shipped a rush order to 
the wrong company. That started me 
thinking. So I designed a couple of forms 
to help the shipping department avoid 
further errors. They worked so well I got my 
first real recognition. No wonder that in 
every department I’ve come up through, 
I’ve made sure there were efficient forms 
to speed work, minimize waste motion!” 


IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Your printer can help you design efficient 
business forms, letterheads and other 
printing. If he suggests using Hammermill 
Bond—as thousands of printers do—you 
may be sure it’s the right paper for you. To 
obtain business printing on Hammermill 
papers, look for the Guild sign on a 
printer’s window. Let it be your assurance 
of printing satisfaction. Send for the 

free sample book of Hammermill Bond. 


Mm ER 
wh"sonn << 


po----------------- 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Penn; 
Please send me the sample book of Hammermill Bond. 


Name 





Position. 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 


THE WATERMARK ' S HAMMERMILLU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





thing as an ex-veteran. Once a man 
has partaken in a war as a member of 
the Armed Forces and subsequently is 
discharged from the services he is for 
the rest of his mortal days a veteran. 
He can never become an ex-veteran; to 
use the term ex-veteran is to imply that 
a man had formerly been a veteran, but 
is no longer a veteran. The correct 
terminology is, of course, ex-GI or ex- 
serviceman. 
Very tru 

G. E. Hora 
4350 w. 2517H PLAC! 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Diesels 


Dear Sir: 

Naturally we read with interest your 
article Record Racer Shows New Stride 
to Efficient Small Car Diesel {BW 
Jun.14'52,p47 It is good to see so 
much space given in a magazine of your 
stature to any discussion of the advan 
tages offered by diesel engines. We do, 
however, regret the inference of the 
title of this article, even though the 
author apparently went to some pains 
to familiarize himself with the operat 
ing principles and the inherent econ 
omies of the diese gine. We are 
sure the backer of the dicsel racing car 
about which the article was written, 
can’t possibly be deluding himself with 
the goal of a diesel f« all cars or for 
any kind of passeng: urs in this coun 
try. Although diesé gines are now 
being used profitably taxi-cabs and 
other high-usage sma hicles in Ger 
many and in sma ks in South 
America and other of extremely 
high priced gasoline, the idea of diesels 
for passenger cars t country, as 
long as conditions 1in anywhere 
near the present stat an economi 
cally unfeasible on [he American 
(U.S.) public is not sufficiently econ 
omy minded to mak ssible such a 
change, and diesel ens in such sen 
ice would not be e rically justified 
to begin with. ... TI ere two other 
statements in the art which 
might give your rea the wrong con 
ception of diesel p One was, 
“Ordinarily a diesel engine gives mor¢ 
miles per gallon than a c mparable gas 
oline engine”; the otl if that tax 
boost happens and tl roducer’s price 
continues to rise, the technical advan 
tages of diesels mai erased by the 
operating costs.” Whether interpreted 
as miles per gallon, tons lifted per gal 
lon, board feet sawed per gallon, or am 
other vardstick, the diese] engine makes 
available 48% more horsepower hours 
per gallon of diesel fuel than the gaso 
line engine does o1 asoline. Thus 
“ordinarily” becomes a weak word to 
use in the comparis« ilwavs”’ could 
be used without fear of contradiction 
Also, it becomes evident that the tech- 
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Bet your shirts 


(pajamas, sheee and pillow cases, too) 


on this tough, transparent wrap! 


EXTILES used to present a ticklish merchan- 
dising problem. 


To be sold, textiles have to be seen. Trouble 
was, leaving them unprotected on the counters 
meant depreciation and spoilage. Yet, it was 
’ next to impossible to find a protective wrap 
transparent enough to permit visibility, but 
tough enough to withstand constant handling. 


Now, PLIOFILM has changed all that. 


This dustproof, moistureproof film keeps 
textiles fresh and clean from manufacturer to 
store to consumer. Because of PLIOFILM’S 
strength, more units can be shipped per carton. 
It’s so strong and puncture-resistant, breakage 
is virtually eliminated. And its gleaming trans- 


f ‘GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 
4 > 


2 ead 


parency actually flatters the product, speeds 
inspection and sales. 


Got a Problem Package? Whether it’s bed 
sheets or spark: plugs, fruit or T-bones, you'll 
find it profitable to investigate PLIOFILM and 
the services of Goodyear Packaging Engineers. 


PLIOFILM promotes brand identification 
because it prints easily and in multicolors. It 
is adaptable to all types of machine packaging 
—also heat-seals readily with hand tools in 
packaging at store level. 


For the complete story on PLIOFILM and what 
it ean do for you, write for the free booklet, 
“*Plain Facts About Pliofilm.’’ Fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochioride—T. M The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohle 





GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. B-1 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts 
About Pliofilm’”’ 


Name 





Firm 





Address. 





City & State. 








We think you'll like “THE GREATEST ‘STORY EVER rs Every Sunday ~ ABC Network 











Makes a good bond 
ready for marketing 


Those porta. are motor mounts made by bonding rubber to a pressed 


steel body. On the left, after molding . . . it needs two things: (1) trimming 
off flash and excess rubber, and (2) cleaning of steel surfaces. 

Che Osborn Brushing Analyst has helped manufacturers do both of 
these things with power brushing én one speedy operation. Here, it was a job 
for Osborn Disc Center* Brushes. These efficient wire wheel brushes remove 
excess rubber and produce smooth-finished parts quickly ... as shown on 
the right. 

Ask your nearby OBA to study your cleaning and finishing operations to 
find ways to improve your products and cut your costs. Call him today or 
write The Oshorn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 781, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. * Trade Mark 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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nical advantages of diesel power will 
not be easily wiped out 

J. W. Brown 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. 


More Diesels 
Dear Sir: 


Your attention is respectfully called 
to the picture and article entitled, Hot 
Rod Engine for Farm Tractors [BW 
Jul.5°52,p36]. The Oliver Corporation 
built a pilot run of diesel wheel tractors 
in August, 1949, and entered regular 
production of such tractors in 1950. Ac 
cordingly we were surprised at the state 
ment in the above story that Detroit 
Diesel . . . “also has its eye on a bigger 
deal—getting tractor manufacturers to 
supply the diesel as original equip 
ment.” This statement implies, of 
course, that tractor manufacturers do 
not supply diesels as original equipment 
For your information, | call your 
attention particularly to a factor which 
seems to be overlooked in the BW 
story. I refer to the fact that diesel 
tractors are somewhat more expensive 

. the extra cost of a diesel tractor is 
soon paid in fuel savings by the farmer 
who uses his tractor a high number of 
hours per year. The | frequent user 
may more efficiently gasoline or in 
some areas LP gas 

Yours very 
R. W. MENNEI 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
THE OLIVER CORP. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fertile Garbage 


Dear Sir: 

May I congratulate you on your 
courageous and very interesting article 
about the Oakland, Calif. garbage dis 
posal plant {BW —TJul.12’52,p78 I 
hope many industrial pioneers will be 
interested enough to c« the good ex 
ample of the Compost Corporation 
plant. As a working farmer, I am con 
cerned with the decline in soil fertility 
occurring in spite of all chemical fer 
tilizers being used in ever growing 
quantities. I think that many agricul 
tural chemists do not consider sufh 
ciently the biological balance in the 
soil which is necessary for its health 
I am also concerned with the difficulties 
of obtaining large amounts of natural 
fertilizer at a price which would make 
its application feasible and competitive 
This latter problem, I think, can well 
be solved by the engineering talent and 
progressive business acumen of the ap- 
propriate industry 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. Lossrem 
BLOOMINGBURG, N. ¥ 
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To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 


lower maintenance costs because aluminum re- 


This all-aluminum dump truck body weighs 
only 2345 pounds. The same “20-ton” body in 
steel weighed 4800 pounds. Thus aluminum offers 
a direct weight saving of more than 50‘ ... and 
most important, this saving in gross weight is 
translated directly into an amazing 2455 pounds 
of added payload! 


Aluminum helps carry these bigger loads 
longer and at lower cost, too, because the alu- 
minum bodies will never rust or corrode from 
exposure to the weather. With rust eliminated, 
the user of an aluminum body is assured of 
longer equipment life. He is also assured of 


quires no painting or repainting. 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists worked 
closely with the Marion Metal Products Com- 
pany of Marion, Ohio, in producing these all- 
aluminum, all-welded dump bodies for tractor- 
trailer trucking. If you would like the assistance 
of Reynolds Aluminum Specialists in adding 
sales appeal and reducing costs of your products, 
call the Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” 
in your classified telephone directory. Or write 
direct to Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South 
Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





in BUSINESS 
this WEEK ee°6e 


e New Processes 








. are making over the electronics 
business. Motorola and International 
Telephone & Telegraph are now using 
printed circuits in stand gear. ‘The 
cost less, weigh les nd take less 
room. P. 56 





eNew Boom 


. hit the air conditioning indus 
try this summer. The manufacturers 
sold everything they Id make and 
still left the customer ners P. 38 


e Old Soldiers 


. don’t always fa vay. Some 
of them are filling top jobs in business. 
For instance . P. 30 


e Old Miners 


F are cramping J 
style in the current 


in OFFICE PARTITIONS wages. If he calls a 


pension fund will go dr 
Translucent Glass Jalousies* Divide An Office ob 
. = . . > . . © reams 
Without Disjointing Its Organization - ile IRS tedebeh cine: ensin 


; : a ees 
Something is happening in modern office design! Venetian window par- eee iad . : My z h t er 
titions or jalousies employing translucent glass by Mississippi ore fast . . ” D 
replacing solid separations that cut off light, ventilation and communica- last. P. 118 
tion from adjoining areas. These interior jalousies help integrate the 
entire organization and permit more accurate control of temperatures . Old Problems 
for heating and air conditioning. 
still plague vit iropean in- 
dustry as the Schum Plan gets into 
operation. But the: hope that the 
coal-steel pool will lve some 
of them P. 106 


The new adjustable dividers give each office better control of illumina- 
tion and air movement. Opened or closed, the translucent glass floods 
interiors with softened “borrowed light” that creates a friendly feeling 
of spaciousness and comfort. 


Opened windows permit the executive an unrestricted view of his entire 
force. Yet, he can have complete privacy when desired with an easy 


turn of the crank. And the closed vanes reduce office clatter to a minimum, TH E DEPA RTM E N TS 


When designing or deling your offices instruct your architect 
“ office partitions. Books 94 
106 





or contractor to install “venetian window 
Specify translucent glass by Mississippi, available in a wide Business Abroad 
variety of patterns wherever quality glass is sold. Business Outlook 
*Mississippi Glass Co. does not construct or install Figures of the Week 
jolousies. For estimates ond other information, see your Finance 
local supplier 

Industry 


Send today for free booklet, “Figured Glass International Outlook 


By Mississippi.” Contains many ideas for % , Labor 
commercial applications of this versatile, e Marketing 
=e The Markets 
New Products 
Lal | 5 S | s 4 i we oe Production 

_ 43S COMPANY Promotion 

Readers Report 
88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO Regions 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF The Trend 


Washington Outlook 23 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Most Versatile Raw Material... 





Fuels, fertilizers, synthetic rubber, sulfur, 
carbon black, lube oil, materials for plastics 
and synthetic fiber . . . all from petroleum? 
Yes, these are some of many useful products 
which Phillips Petroleum Company manufac- 
tures from crude oil and natural gas. 


By taking advantage of the versatility of 
petroleum, Phillips scientists constantly un- 
cover new ways of using crude oil and natural 
gas. So today we are superimposing a large 
chemical business on a firm foundation of 
petroleum raw materials. This is in addition 
to our main business in fuels and lubricants. 


Our company and our country have only 
begun to reap the many great benefits of 
diversified research and development in the 
new science of petrochemistry. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COM PANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary Bartlesville, Oklahoma! 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








prostem: Lo build a better 
student microscope 


Be > 


ANSWER: Is it serious disease or minor tro 
blood-cell count will tell. Hundreds of ti 
in an area 3/10,000ths of a square it 
AO pioneered and developed a que 
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prostem: How do babies’ 
ip eyes develop: 
Ty 
NEW AO UDENT MICROSCOPE ON LEFT 
ANSWER: “My neck gets stiff.” “Mic roscope’s too high.” 
AO designers studied all te acher-pupil complaints 
deve lope d a new, comfortable-to-use mix roscope 
is a built-in light. It’s economical tamper- 
proof, and hard to damage. Write us about your de- 
elopment problems. Address American Optical Com- 
Vision Park, Southbridge, Massachusetts 
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Weather has taken a hand both in economics and in politics. 
Our luck with crops has defied the law of averages for 15 years. 
It saw us through the shooting war and a good many years of the cold one. 
But we now are in the grip of the worst drought since 1936; for many 
parts of the Southeast, it’s the worst on record (page 29). 
* 
Drought and Economics—Food prices and wages are affected. 








Food supplies aren’t going to push 1948’s record, much less set a 
new one. Industrial materials (cotton, oils) will be less plentiful. 

This doesn’t mean shortages. Things aren’t that bad yet. 

But supply prospects are dwindling at a ticklish time (BW-Aug.2’52, 
p17). Thus weather joins wages as an inflation breeder. 

Don‘t, for a moment, miss the spiraling effect: (1) Drought boosts 
food prices; (2) higher food speeds the cost of living’s rise; and (3) wages, 
more and more, are tied to the c-of-l. 

* 

Drought and Politics—This story has two parts. 

Relief is the first. Drought aid is necessary. But who names the “‘dis- 
aster areas” and administers the payments? The Democrats. 

Inflation is the other aspect. Truman told Congress, before controls 
were weakened, that there was more inflation ahead. The last reason he 
would have given for expecting it was drought. Now he'll try to take 
credit for the forecast. 








Industry undoubtedly will be blamed for price increases brought about 
directly by drought and wages. This is true even though nobody has yet 
begun to feel the effects of higher steel prices. 

Blaming business would be particularly convenient in case President 
Truman should call on Congress to revive price controls before election. 
” 

Some parts of the price picture may get out of focus as weather and 
inflation bring distortions. 














Drought reports may be overdramatized. Cotton has suffered only 
locally. Corn got good rains this week and a big yield still is likely. 
Forced marketing of livestock (meaning depressed prices now, high 
levels later) may be minimized by shipments into the Corn Belt. 
Most of the big winter wheat crop was harvested before the drought. 
a 
Cotton prices zigzagged this week on both weather and trade news. 
Cloth buyers last week gave New York’s Worth Street its busiest time 
in a long while. Some mills opened their books for orders as far ahead 
as the first quarter; others withdrew to await clarification on prices. 
Better demand for cloth sent mills out to cover cotton needs. This 
coincided with speculative buying on the drought news. 
But it was a market that slumped at the sight of a rain cloud. 
7. 
If you feel uneasy about 1953, you may find an ill omen in textiles. 








Nobody bewails the industry’s penchant for overproduction like a 
textile man. And nothing touches off round-the-clock output like solid 
bookings six months to a year into the future. 


Orders aren‘t that solid yet—but the old giddy feeling is there. 








| 
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Inflation hasn’t shown any new signs of taking hold in the metal 
markets. (Note the unexpected drop of 1¥2¢.a Ib. in the price of zinc on 
Wednesday.) 

One ‘reason is that a lot of metals, used in combination with steel, 
piled up during the strike. 


Another is that foreign markets still are queasy. 





Business abroad is unsettled. And there still is a desire to turn metal 


into dollars. 
_ 


Copper may become a good deal more plentiful if the much-talked- 
of strike fails to come off. 








There’s a suspicion that users have been taking delivery on more than 
they needed for two months as a strike hedge. There’s no certainty that 
they’d hang onto all this metal if the labor situation eased. 

Or, if they did keep it, they might cut their forward buying. 

o 

Aluminum got its price increase this week, but the supply situation 
is easing a bit here as in other nonferrous metals. Rising output is a major 
factor—462,000 tons in the first half, 14%2% over 1951. 





Timing was the real’ surprise in this week’s zinc price drop. 





Zinc for galvanizing piled up during the steel strike. The grade used 
in die-casting was hit by the drop in auto output. 

But prices held through the worst of the trouble. Then, just as things 
began to pick up, a leading custom smelter decided there was too much 
of the metal around and cut to 134%¢ a Ib. 

e 


Employment was much less affected by the steel strike than you might 





have anticipated (mainly because layoffs don’t count as unemployment) 





Unemployment, the critical factor, remained below 2-million in July 
In fact, it was little changed from most recent months. 

The main impact is a negative one. July employment, at 62'%4- 
million, failed to set a new record. And August also may fail to top last 
year’s peak of 62.6-million (making 1952 the first postwar year to fall 
short). 

However, nonfarm employment rose a little in July. The real reason 
we didn’t make a new record was a drop of 500,000 in farm workers. 

6 
Record-smashing construction has Leen one of the big business stabili- 





zers in the face of steel and steel-forced shutdowns. 





Value of construction work done during June almost reached $3-billion; 
that was about $150-million better than the biggest month of either 1950 
or 1951. And now July is estimated at almost $3.1-billion. 


You hear a lot about record industrial outlays on construction. How- 





ever, July fell a shade behind a year ago in spite of a 25% gain over a year 
ago for the seven months. 

But that’s just the privately financed section of industrial construction. 
Public industrial (much of it atomic plant) climbed to $181-million in 
July against $190-million for private. 
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Mead Papers mean business, whatever the plot of of Mead Pap 


and standard Mead brands of increasingly popular 
printing papers. 


srs. They’ve seen these papers at 
your printed selling. Remember this when you work on big jobs and little jobs, on long runs and 
plan printing for any purpose, and remember the shortruns. They know that the uniformity and qual- 
famous trade-mark that dramatizes the diversified ity of Mead Papers save time, trouble and money. 


For top performance on any job, from the home- 
liest form to the comeliest brochure, specify Mead 


Printers and lithographers from coast to coast— Papers, including D&C coated papers and Wheel- 
and, behind them, America’s leading paper mer- wright bristols and covers. Meanwhile, why not 
chants—know and applaud the printing qualities let us add your name to our mailing list? 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “parce MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New York - Chicago + Boston * Philadelphia: Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Internal reports and directives 
are vital to modern business 
management. Millions of them 
are processed daily on MEAD 
Business Papers made espe- 


cially for office processing. 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. On 


When you order letterheads, be 
sure to order “envelopes to 
match.”’ By specifying Meap 
Bonpb, you get top quality for 


your letterheads 
lopes to match.” 


with “enve- 





Here's the structural shape of things to come! 


group ol strategically located 


From this basic structural steel 
shape, rolled from an ingot in this 
mill at Barium’s Phoenix Iron & 
Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa., comes 


so many of the metal things basi 


boo our Ccconomy. 

Basic shapes become basic prod 
ucts rg within Barium’s family of 
suPSidic es, as the photos below 
show you. Don’t you think that 
such a coordinated cllort in steel 
can serve youl steel needs best? 


It will pay you to look into the 


s stiff leg crane was built at Barium’s 
Iron Works, Ine Duluth, Minn 


uctural steel of its sister subsidi 
x. Whirlev cranes, hoists, der- 


} 


other ¢ cle products 


‘ 


companies known as Barium Steel 
Corporation ... controlling qual 
ity from blast furnace to finished 
product. .working as a sell 
contained unit to speed urgently 
needed orders 

For information on how the 
Barium team can bring joint 
know le« ve lO be ir to solve your 
steel problem, address your prob 
lem to Barium at 25 Broad St, 


New York City. No obligation. 


steel is here used by 
’ vr, Wiley Manu 
facturin Deposit, Md., to build 
bare i makes floating cranes, 


other ‘ 1 equipment 





FIGURES OF THE 


WEEK 





¢— 1923-25=100 


See eater 
ARS IS 


Wavivivireuinnniiy iit pili stihiat 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)...........- 


TRADE 
Catentings manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of _ 
: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). . vesenes 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).....................20+- = 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).......... 0.6.0. .eceeeceeeeeeeees 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..............0.ceeeeeeeneeee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............+2++- 
oS RR a ie Sp ee a 


FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 

Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . . 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 
Employment (in millions) ; 
Unemployment (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended Aug. 2. N.A. Not available. 


+Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 
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232.8 


Month 
Ago 


217.2 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*2225 


Preceding 
Week 


+218.0 


+891 
+42,514 
$86,971 
7,328 
6,071 
+1,104 


295 
86,036 
$55,469 
6,478 
6,102 
1,525 


2,021 
117,010 
$45,728 

7,003 

6,201 

+1,691 


22,615 
$81,611 
7,405 
6,132 
1,117 * 


61 

40 
+1% 

137 


64 

44 
+1% 
131 


62 

39 
2% 
152 


435.4 
267.6 
351.2 
4.13l¢ 
$39.50 
24.500¢ 
$2.22 
39.68¢ 
$2.05 


444.2 
268.5 
360.3 
4.13 l¢ 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 


441.6 
267.9 
356.6 
4.13l¢ 
$41.75 
24.500¢ 
$2.28 
39.42¢ 
$2.10 


200.5 
3.50% 
24-22% 


198.2 
3.50% 
24-23% 


3.52% 
24-28% 


52,448 
76,191 
20,626 
33,256 
24,674 


51,708 
77,493 
20,567 
33,582 
24,155 
Preceding 
Month 
+$1,925 
+$1,055 
+$42.4 
+$20,298 
+$13,811 
62.6 
1.8 


50,383 
70,100 
19,124 
30,997 
24,282 
Year 
Ago 
+$1,968 
+$905 
$39.0 
$19,256 
$12,955 
62.4 
1.9 
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Month 
$1990 
$1,079 
$42.1 
$20,941 
$14,404 
62.2 


t Revised. 
8 Date tor ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request 


et Natal atten vere stbigtbipabadeaataal 50 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,88: 
$17,083 


53 
+ 30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 . 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$803 
$197 
$21.3 
$6,802 
$3,025 
55.2 
2.3 





“THEY 
THOUGHT 
i COULDN'T 
LIVE” 


“Nearly two years ago I slipped off a roof 
where I was working . . . and landed on a 
railroad track 110 feet below. 

“I was so badly smashed up nobody 
thought I could reach the hospital alive. 
Three crushed vertebrae, broken pelvis, 
both ankles crushed, left leg broken in two 
places, compound fractures of my jaw and 
left arm. And damage to my spinal 
cord which left me paralyzed from 
the waist down. 

“Those doctors did a wonderful 
job. They saved my life. Later they 
operated and relieved much of my 
paralysis. 

“Then they moved me to the 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation 
Center in Boston. Though I was one 
of the most serious cases they had 
ever seen, these people knew just 
what to do. I began with easy exer- 
cises. Soon I could use simple tools. 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost 


Finally I learned to walk all over again. 
Now I get around on these canes. I’m 
being taught at Joseph Bulova School of 
Watchmaking, and I can look forward to 
earning an independent living as a watch- 
maker or repairman.” 

That’s the true story of a courageous 
young man named Paul Orva. 


LIBERTY “@% MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





Rehabilitation is just one phase of Lib- 
erty Mutual’s Humanics Program which 
brings together all activities for preventing 
accidents ... for reducing disability and 
costs when accidents Humanics 
combines specialized advice in Industrial 
Engineering and Hygiene with Claims 
Medical Service and Rehabilitation — 

all directed to reducing loss, includ- 
ing the cost of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance. 

To find out how Humanics has re- 
duced accidents, lowered costs and 
improved production in plants like 
yours, just call or write for the 
booklet, ‘“‘Humanics.”” Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your Telephone 
Directory for the nearest Liberty 
Mutual office, or write to 
Berkeley Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


occur. 


through HUMANICS * 
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The control agencies are just about on the skids. Once the steel-strike 
damage has worked itself out of the economy, little real regimentation will 
remain in Washington. 

Already the agencies are getting that “hanging on” look. Appropria- 
tions cuts forced the Office of Price Stabilization to let 7,000 employees go. 
Numerous OPS and National Production Authority field offices are being 
closed and enforcement branches reduced. 


Ellis Arnall is quitting as price boss. OPS has lost heart for new 
regulations. Indeed, the word has gone through the agency that when you 
modify existing orders, leave out any requirement that businessmen must 
keep detailed records or send reports to Washington. 


Roger Putnam complains about the weak wage stabilization Congress 


. provided. The new board installed this week can’t handle disputes, and is 


not inclined to be very tough. 

Rising prices and wages will be the result as long as big spending con- 
tinues. And no one expects any cuts in spending in this political year. 
Prosperity is good politics. 


Metals rationing will end for thousands of companies on Jan. 1. Until 
then, steel will be harder to get for civilian uses because of losses due to 
the steel strike. But in 1953, medium and small companies will be able to 
write their own tickets for much more steel, copper, and aluminum. 

Here are NPA’s plans for the first quarter of next year: 


Steel: If you use 500 tons of carbon steel or less per quarter, you can 
write your own ticket. The same goes for 90 tons of alloy steel and 10 


tons of nickel-bearing stainless. Self-authorization limits now are 60 tons 
of carbon steel, 16 tons of alloy, 500 lb. of nickel-bearing stainless. 
Copper: 20 tons per quarter, as against today’s 10. 
Aluminum: 30 tons per quarter, as against today’s 20. 


Post-mobilization controls are getting more consideration. The tech- 
nicians don’t want to see everything go out the window when the Defense 
Production Act begins expiring next April. They want skeleton staffs and 
key statistics from business to continue. 

Object: to speed up control machinery in case of all-out war. For 
example, standby controls would enable a Controlled Materials Plan to get 
into high gear in three months instead of the nine it takes to start from 


scratch. 
- 


Political uncertainty contributes to Washington’s general unrest. 
Stevenson is a question mark to most top appointive officials. They don’t 
know just where the Democratic campaign is going, so they are uncertain 
which way to jump. 

Secretary Brannan went to Springfield to get the word. Agriculture 
Dept. activities in the farm areas now will be fitted to the campaign. And 
Interior Secretary Chapman, an early Stevenson adviser, seems well set. 

But most other Administration men must wait and see. This causes 
a letdown—an official can’t get much steam up for his job. One cold fact: 
If Stevenson wins, the uprooting of men and jobs next January will be 
widespread. The governor shows every sign of taking a dim view of most 
Truman men. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK ntinues 


WASHINGTON Draft deferments will be harder to get this fall. September calls for 
BUREAU men total only 30,000, but the quota will be upped to 50,000 a month for the 
AUG. 9, 1952 rest of the year. 
Fathers will be called if present plans are put into effect. Gen. Hershey 
intends to ask Truman for authority to draft fathers of only one child. 
This, m an election year, is a clear indication of how close to the bottom of 
the barrel we are getting. Fathers are the biggest pool left: Over 900,000 
men have dependency deferments. 
Apprentices will still get deferments—but only temporarily. Figure 
that your learners will go into uniform just as soon as you can get replace- 
ments or the apprenticeship is over. 





Despite the tougher draft, drains on reserve personnel may ease next 
year. The new reserve law Congress voted put a 1.5-million man ceiling 
on the ready reserve forces; that is, the first stage after a man has com- 
pleted active duty. 

This ceiling will force transfers of men to standby status—a status 
that will keep them out of uniform short of major war. So your men in the 
ready reserve won’t have the military breathing down their necks continu- 
ally. They won’t even have to take summer training unless they want to. 

Another gain: Your World War II Army and Air Force commissioned 
reservists can quit next April, won’t be subject to any more duty. 


The civilian-military dispute over planes may be compromised. The 
Air Force and Navy are considering accepting some of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration’s advice on what planes to produce, what models to 
ditch (BW—Jul.26’52,p29). In return, the services expect to keep their 
right to buy inviolate. 

The Air Force already has speeded up output of two jet engines recom- 
mended by DPA. Other changes will follow. 

The Navy hasn’t gone along—yet. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
expected to take a hand. The Navy admits that DPA picked the best 
planes to concentrate on, but doesn’t like the hint that DPA expects to have 
a say in buying. The Air Force shares this view, but was willing to take 
some of the recommendations to avoid a public fight. 


The Joint Chiefs will take up the case in making new policy on the 
mission of the three services. The chiefs are expected to ditch the super- 
bomber for good, rely on medium strategic bombers, and give higher prior- 
ity to tactical support of troops. 


Navy carrier bombers may be given a part in strategic bombing, 
teaming up with Air Force mediums flying from overseas bases. 

This switch would call for the new alignment of plane priorities that 
DPA demands. 


If the drought (page 29) continues, will Truman call Congress back? 
Some Agriculture Dept. people are talking that way. They have two rea- 
sons: White House contingency funds for the relief of stricken farmers 
won’t last much longer; and beef and cattle growers want some tax relief 
to get money to replenish herds. 

There’s a bill on taxes that could be dusted off. It would void taxes on 
money obtained from forced sales—if the farmer uses that money to build 
up his stocks again. 
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Ancient Problem... MODERN SOLUTION 


For centuries, a mariner’s only instruments of navigation were 
the sun and stars. Then came early forms of compasses and 
astrolabes—primitive instruments—but at least they relieved 
navigators from utter dependency on the solar system. 

With the development of the Sperry Gyro-Compass early 
in the 20th Century, a new era was born .. . an era that made 
navigation an exact science. While great improvements had 
been made in magnetic compasses and sextants, for the first 
time navigators had in the Gyro-Compass a true-north 
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seeking direction indicator free frorn the disturbing influences 
of electrical storms, ship’s magnetism, variation and deviation 
due to local attraction. 

With the advent of loran and radar Sperry brought further 
peace of mind to the shipmaster in helping him surmount the 
hazards of heavy weather. 

Sperry Loran gives the modern mariner his position any- 
time, in all weather, anywhere within range of radio signals 
from land-based transmitting stations. 

Sperry Radar is his safeguard and protection when visi- 
bility is poor . . . permitting his ship to operate on schedule 
through fog, rain and darkness. 

Today, this group of three Sperry instruments—with their 
complementary auxiliaries—provides a vessel with a modern 
means of making navigation safer, simpler and more efficient. 
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DOO st unit output 
lower unit costs 


Superior quality Texaco 
lubricants recommended by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers are helping management 


achieve this—in every major field of industry and 
transportation. 











HERE’S A STRIKING EXAMPLE. Wells Cargo, Inc., 
Reno, Nevada — one of the West’s great trucking lines 
says, “Five years ago we changed to Texaco Marfak 
for chassis lubrication and Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty 
for wheel bearings. Since then our trucks have spent a 
good deal less time in the shop, and we have spent 
a good deal less money for maintenance.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are more 


outstanding examples where Texaco is preferred: 


buses 

revenue airline miles : 
stationary diesel horsepower 
railway locomotives 


in the United States are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled 
engineering service that can help boost unit output and 
lower unit costs. For details call the nearest of more 
than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Just Ahead—Expansion’s Windup 


nessmen’s own estimates of future con- 


Now is the time when the post-Korea rush to expand 


basic industry starts paying off. 


The charts above show clearly where 
U.S. industrial expansion is headed 
under the spur of mobilization. 

Total value of new plants actually 
completed and operating is still a small 
slice of pie (lower left in cach chart). 
But more than half the bricks and ma 
chines are in place. Over the next 18 
months, most of the balance of the 
expansion program that has now topped 
a $21.3-billion total will be finished. 

The government planners think 
there’s another $6-billion to $8-billion 
to come on top of that, for a total of 
possibly $30-billion over-all. Any busi- 
nessman’s next question: What hap- 
pens then? 
¢Up to Businessmen—In the final 
analysis, what happens depends on busi- 


And then what? 


nessmen themselves, not on the plan- 
ners in Washington. All through the 
mobilization, bureaucrats have had the 
title of planners, but it’s individual 
businessmen who have made the deci- 
sions. ‘lhere’s ready proof of this: 
Government’s only incentive to 
arms-making expansion has been the 
fast amortization privilege written into 
the tax law late in 1950—far less 
than the government financing used in 
World War II. But as it turns out, 
Defense Production Administration’s 
main problem all along has been to 
ration certificates of necessity among 
companies that clamored for them. 
¢ What Next?—Now the end of this 
government encouragement is in sight. 
What happens next depends on busi- 


sumer demand. Of course, no company 
wants to be caught overproducing when 


the mobilization impact dics away. 
Businessmen and economists, therefore, 
are taking a fresh look at what we’re 
building, in order to figure where we go 
from here. 


|. Expansion—What Kind? 


When Korea erupted, a critical de- 
cision was made. Instead of all-out 
mobilization that would convert indus- 
try overnight to maximum production 
of weapons, Truman and his aides de- 
cided on a drive to expand the basic 
resources of the country. 

Expansion of plant and equipment, 
eee, isn’t primarily in the nar- 
row field of munitions-making. Most 
of it is capacity that will serve in the 
peace-time market, too. The five larg- 
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est tax-aided expansion programs—ac- 
counting for 67% of the dollar value 
of total government-assisted  installa- 
tions—are fundamental industries: iron 
and steel, railroads and other transpor- 
tation, public utilities, chemicals, and 
petroleum. 

Most of the other industries in the 
program are broad, too: pulp and paper, 
iron mining, aluminum, machinery, 
pipelines, stone and ceramics industries, 
coal and coke. 

In fact, the largest single industry 
that was expanded chiefly for war 
production is aircraft manufacture—and 
its $70-million of new plant represents 
only about 4% of total government- 
aided expansion. Enlargement of ord- 
nance Capacity comes next with about 
$27-million—some 1.3% of the total. 
¢ The Bandwagon—This kind of 
growth obviously appealed to industry 
executives; no bureaucrat had to plan 
it for them. DPA admits it has had 
to keep the brakes on in handing out 
tax benefits because so many companies 
wanted to get certificates they could 
use to prv out scarce materials for plants 
they would have built anyway, without 
any tax benefit 

With this “house that Jack built” 
situation, the planners feel thev're in 
the clear in case their $25-billion or 
$30-billion program doesn’t work out. 


Pe 4 


AT NOON, westbound Zephyr moved 
through Tunnel No. 41 for the last time. 


Denver & Rio Grande Lays a Track 


No. 41 on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 
main line to Salt Lake City has given 
the railroad a lot of headaches, particu- 


For years, Tunnel 


laly in the matter of clearance. The 
tunnel ran through a mere spur of rock 
on the precipitous side of Colorado's 
Gore Canyon, west of Denver. Finally, 
the railroad decided that the tunnel 
must yield to modernization. 
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Industry executives, they say, made the 
final decision to put the company’s 
money—not the taxpayers’ money—into 
new capacity. 


ll. From Here On Out 


It makes sense, too, that the bureau- 
crats are only now getting around to 
setting the expansion “goals” they 
have supposedly been aiming at all 
along. 

There has been no need to push 
toward such goals. Industry decisions 
were taking care of that very nicely. 
And DPA officials have been too busy 
shuffling applications for fast write- 
cfts to figure out just how much 
capacity they'd like to see in any given 
industry. ‘There are exceptions, of 
course, such as steel and aluminum, for 
which the planners had readymade 
goals at the outset. But mostly they 
just parceled out the certificates with 
confidence that there was little danger 
of overshooting the targets they'd set 
up later on. 

e Now the Goals—Now 
spelled out the targets for about half 
of the 300-odd industries for which 
goals are to be announced. In almost 
all cases, these targets coincide closely 
with expansion programs that are al- 
ready in the works. So, with some 


DPA has 


MINUTES later, dynamite blasted the rock 
spur into the nearby Colorado River. 


Contractor Ben Arp made a careful 
study of the faults and fractures in the 
200,000 tons of rocks which consti- 
tuted the spur. Five tons of dynamite 
were placed. At noon one day, the 
westbound California Zephyr passed 
through the tunnel for the last time. 
Then the tunnel was blown. 

Within minutes, track crews were 
cleaning up the shattered mass of rock 


We think 


handing out 


exceptions, all they mean i 
we're about finished wit! 
certificates.” 

¢ Exceptions—Though most industries 
can see the final turn in the expansion 
road, there are exceptions: the hand- 
ful of semifinished or end-products in 
which the planners figure 
all-out war would swam 
planned capacity. 

Among these are 
nonferrous metals; c« 
steel such as structural 
plate; some special allo 
items having only militar 
¢ Putting on the Heat—Between now 
and vearend, DPA’s top officials will be 
lining up the more ob bottlenecks 
that might be crippling in total war. 
Then they want to do what they did 
in the aluminum prog! put it up to 
Congress. 

Remembering the aluminum 
the most the controllers expect is a lot 
of fumbling and buckpassing. For a 
year or more, the mobilizers have been 
warning that we wouldn't have enough 
aluminum to support all-out war. Yet 
they've had no support from Congress 
for either alternative they suggested: 
a program to add further to U.S. ca- 
pacity, or a long-term purchase con- 
tract to encourage Canadian expansion 


(BW —Jul.26’52,p82). 


demands of 
p existing or 


iluminum and some 

forms of 
istings, and 
and a few 


uses. 


rtain 


case, 


BY 6 P.M. the completed temporary track 
was ready for the eastbound Zephyr. 


between Trains 


p that no fur- 
l'emporary 


—so completely broke 
ther blasting was necessary 
tracks were laid outside the main-line 
rail, to take trains ar until the 
cleanup could be completed. Six hours 
after the blast, the eastbound Califor- 
nia Zephyr edged its way cautiously 
over the temporary track—with its pas- 
sengers serenely unconscious of what 
had happened. 


und 
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LIVESTOCK and crops in some areas are withering away asa... 


$1-Billion Drought Drags On 


A farmer near Richmond, Va., looked 
out over his parched fields last week, 
sighed resignedly, and said: “It’s always 
too hot, too cool, too wet, too dry, or 
too something.” This summer, it’s too 
hot and too dry. 

Most of the South Atlantic, Gulf, 
and northeastern states, plus a good half 
of Texas are withering under the effects 
of a summer-long drought. Crops are 
burning up; livestock is going hungry 
for lack of feed. Unofficial guesses ‘put 
the damage so far at close to $)-billion. 

At midweek, 12 states and parts of 
four others were on the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s official disaster list. Several 
more were expecting to make it soon. 
¢ Federal Aid—The possible economic 
consequences of this situation weigh 
heavily in Washington. 

Federal and state directors of the 
Farmers Home Administration (a bu- 
reau of the Dept. of Agriculture) got 
together this week in Atlanta, Ga., to 
settle the details of handing out disas- 
ter loans to stricken farmers. Under 
the law, such a loan can go to any 
farmer in an officially designated dis 
aster area, provided he can’t get enough 
credit from local banks or other sources. 
There’s no limit on the amount he’s 
allowed to borrow. Interest rate is 3%, 
repayment time from one to five years 
depending on how the moncy is used. 

Other government people are work 
ing out a livestock feeding se ae 
whereby hay, corn, and other feed will 
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be trucked or—if necessary—flown into 
disaster areas. Neither the feed nor the 
loan program has got under way yet, 
but FHA officials expect to have both 
rolling in high gear within two wecks. 
¢ Survey—The type and extent of dam- 
age vary from state to state. Here’s 
what’s happening in some of the worst- 
hit areas: 

Tennessee is having it about as bad 
as anybody. Last year’s total crop 
(major items: cotton, corn, hay) was 
valued at $400-million. Damage ‘to this 
year’s crop is already estimated at half 
that—$200-million. Farmers figure 
thev’re getting only 40% of last year’s 
hay production; this will have heavy 
effects on the size and quality of the 
state’s meat output later in the year. 

Arkansas provides a graphic illustra- 
tion of the shortage of water. Almost 
every year, floods run people out of the 
state’s lowland areas. This vear, streams 
and reservoirs in the same areas are al- 
most dry. Today, you have to go down 
100 ft. to get more than a trickle. Crop 
losses in the state have already started 
prices leapfrogging: Green beans for 
canning purposes now bring $100 a 
ton; last vear they were $80 a ton. 

North Carolina outlines its troubles 
this way: Tobacco, a $100-million loss; 
corn, $50-million; hay, $12-million to 
$15-million; pastures, $10-million; live- 
stock, $25-million. That adds up to 
$200-million. The last straw for many 
Carolina farmers came last week. On 


July 30, the sky filled up with fat, juicy 
stormclouds. But it didn’t rain; it 
hailed. Result: more crop damage, 
amounting to around $15-million. 

New England hasn't suffered so much 
from heat as the southern states, but 
lack of rainfall has taken its toll. Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island are on the disaster list. Connec- 
ticut’s tobacco crop is in particularly 
bad shape. 

Georgia figures it has lost about half 
of its crops. Most of the state’s corn 
is ruined beyond help. Milk production 
is down 25% to 30%. 
¢ Other Losers—Farmers aren’t the 
only people who are unhappy about 
the drought. Forest men are scared 
stiff of fires and worried about the 
thousands of shrubs and young trees 
that are dying. Water and power com- 
panies—though so far not in any real 
trouble—are nervous about the future; 
Asheville, N. C., reports that 25% 
of the water stored in its big reservoir 
is gone. 

The average citizen, too, is having 
his troubles. In Chattanooga, Tenn., 
oy distance telephone operators got 
so fed up with the heat (up to 106F) 
that they walked out. Workers in two 
other towns joined them. Nashville 
suburbanites have been warned against 
an invasion of rattlesnakes, which have 
been coming out of the woods in search 
of water. In New York and other big 
cities, afternoons have become so hot 
that office workers have been sent home 
early—sometimes at noon. 

In the end, of course, it is the average 
citizen who will have to pay for the 
losses. Prices of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, usually down seasonally at this 
time, are actually climbing in some 
markets. 
¢ The Silver Lining—Not everybody is 
in tears, however. Crops in the Midwest 
and West aren’t faring badly. Industrial 
production and retail sales almost every- 
where are holding steady, show few big 
fluctuations other than those resulting 
from the June-July steel strike and 
from normal seasonal causes. 

Certain segments of the economy are 
actually profiting from the hot, dry 
weather: Sales of air conditioning units 


(see page 38), fans, bathing suits, gar- 
den hoses, and the like are booming. A 
distributor of fans in Birmingham, Ala., 
says that in January his warehouse held 
20% more fans than he sold in all of 
1951. By the middle of June this year, 
he was ordering more. 


¢ Weather Report—No relicf is in 
sight. The U.S. Weather Bureau is- 
sued its monthly 30-day forecast last 
week. The outlook: normal (that is, 
slight) or subnormal rainfall for most of 
the country through August. This will 
be no help. Experts say that present 
drought losses can be minimized only 
by a solid, three-dav rainfall. 
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BRASS 
HATS IN 
INDUSTRY 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR GEN. JOSEPH T. McNARNEY 
Chairman, Remington Rand, Inc. President, Consolidated Vultee 


ADM. BEN MOREELL GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY GEN. BREHON SOMERVELL 
Chairman, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Chairman, Continental Can Co. Chairman and President, Koppers Co. 


GEN. E. R. QUESADA GEN. IRA EAKER GEN. JACOB DEVERS 
Vice-President, Olin Industries, Inc. Vice-President, Hughes Tool Co. Technical adviser, Fairchild Aircraft Corp. 


Business Tries Reverse Recruiting 


More and more generals and ad Arthur’s appointment. Ever since he been. Military m re outstand 
mirals these days are beating their was fired by President Truman, he had ing administrator gineering spe 
swords into corporate shares. Latest been mentioned for a Rem-Rand spot  cialists have had trouble trading 
military man to enter the business field (BW-—Apr.14'51,p16).. But his case _ their brass hats for h priced Stctsons 
at the top: Gen. of the Army Douglas _ points up how industry, more than ever —at salaries that n their military 
MacArthur. Last week he became chair- before, is scouting high-echelon mili- pay look picayun« 
man of Remington Rand, Inc., at a__ tary circles for executive specialists. It’s pretty obvi 1 general 
reported $100,000 a vear. ¢ Who’s Who—The pictures give an would want to mak h a trade. A 

No one was surprised by Mac- idea of how successful the search has fat salary in five figures is one 
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good reason. Another is a chance to 
use talents that, toward retirement age 
in peacetime, may go to waste in 
thumb-twiddling Army jobs. 

It’s less obvious why industry, tradi- 
tionally critical of military bureaucracy, 
seeks to hire them. 
¢ Aptitude Test—There’s no single an- 
swer to this question. Some cynics see 
the trend as a not-subtle five-percent 
‘scheme. As Cosmopolitan magazine 
= it: “In business circles the word 
1as gone out: Get yourself a general! 
What branch of government spends 
the most money? The military. Who, 
even more than a five-percenter, is an 
expert on red tape? A general or an 
admiral. So, make him chairman of the 
board.” 

That’s one way to look at it. But it 
doesn’t hold water in most cases. The 
military man turned business executive 
usually has special talents the company 
can use. 

The 73-year-old MacArthur, for ex- 
ample, has a definite assignment in 
keeping with his long experience over- 
seas. He is to help Rem-Rand build 
up its forign business, which has quad- 
tupled in the last five years. 
¢ Lucius Clay—Other companies have 
hired military men for equally specific 
reasons that have nothing to do with 
their knowledge of Washington red 
tape. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman 
of Continental Can Co., for instance, 
refused one job and quit another be- 
cause the companies got deep in gov- 
ernment business. Clay wanted no part 
of it. 

Clay took the Continental Can job 
with his record as an executive in the 
German occupation fresh in manage- 
ment’s mind. At Continental Can he 
is the boss. He sets policy, puts his 
finger in top-level operating decisions 
(such as advertising campaigns) and 
has set his own goals for the company 
he took over. 
¢ Coke and Steel—Pittsburgh has two 
prime examples of why companies beat 
the bushes for military brass: Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, chairman and presi- 
dent of Koppers Co., and Adm. Ben 
Moreell, chairman of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. 

For Koppers, the choice of Somer- 
vell meant a major reorganization of 
the management sctup. He evolved 
his now-famous centralized controls 
that keep a tight administrative line on 
the widely spread branches of the com- 
pany (BW—May14'49,p70). 

Moreell, organizer of the Seabees, is 
best known for his handling of ticklish 
labor relations for the Navy when it 
shifted from civilian construction crews 
to the uniformed labor that built in- 
stallations all over the world. His con- 
struction experience also paid off in 
guiding a $430-million job of rehabili- 
tation and modernizing J&L plant. 
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Tightening Up Controls 


@ Controllers revamp the regulations to try to undo 
the damage of the steel strike. 


@ Fourth-quarter steel goes first to armed services, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and machine-tool makers. 


@ Producers of consumer goods will have to queve 
up behind, but can have the kinds of steel the military 


doesn't want. 


@ This way, the military hopes to get arms production 
back on schedule by the first of the year. 


Only producers of machine tools, end 
items, or components for the armed 
forces or Atomic Energy Commission 
need look to Washington for much help 
in getting steel for the next five months. 

So far, government controls officials 
have made just two exceptions. They 
ordered the steel mills to up their de- 
liveries to steel warehouses—but only 
after they have filled priority defense 
needs: That's largely to take care of 
small concerns, who are the warehouses’ 
chief customers. They also gave a green 
light to can manufacturers on their 
orders for tinplate, to get as much as 
possible of the food and fruit crops into 
cans during the packing season. 

e Back on Schedule—After the turn 
of the year, the controllers hope they 
can loosen up a little. Top military 
planners told Henry H. Fowler, head 
of both Defense Production Adminis- 
tration and National Production Au- 
thority that they could get arms pro- 
duction back on its prestrike schedule 
by Jan. 1, if they could get the steel 
needed for end items and components, 
and the machine tools to make them. 

Fowler is giving the military bosses 

what they want—about double the 
nearly 1-million tons of steel per month 
they had been using before the strike 
started June 2. 
¢ No Makeup—The idea is just to get 
arms output up to prestrike levels, 
maybe a little above that—not to try to 
make up production lost during the 
strike. 

Production of nonmilitarv items will 
have to catch up later, mavbe not until 
the second quarter of 1953. But output 
of consumer goods probably will be 
on the track again before some of the 
so-called defense-supporting production. 
That’s because consumer goods don’t 
compete with arms production for cer- 
tain types of steel—high alloy steel, 
plate, structurals, castings, forgings. 

¢ Backed Up—Fowler has backed up 
his decision to give the military what 
they want with a series of temporary 


regulations—all within the framework 
of the Controlled Materials Plan. The 
following directives apply for the third 
quarter: 

(1) Give priority to orders of the 
armed services, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and machine-tool makers, 
together with producers of components 
for these items. ; 

(2) Deliver all second-quarter and 
third-quarter orders of the priority pro- 
ducers on or before Nov. 30. 
¢Go Ahead—That’s about all that 
Fowler or anyone else could do about 
third-quarter steel. Most orders for the 
quarter were already on the mills’ books. 
Some orders were already being worked 
on when the strike began. That’s why 
Fowler decided that the best thing to 
do was to let the mills go ahead as far 
as possible with production for the 
quarter. 

The story for the three months start- 
ing Oct. 1 will be a far different one. 
Last week Fowler made a temporary 
change in most of the CMP rules—for 
the fourth quarter only. First, he or- 
dered all mills to reserve a percentage 
of each month’s production for mili- 
tary, AEC, and tool orders. The re- 
quired percentages of steel shapes and 
forms just about equal the prestrike 
take of those three programs—100% 
of shell steel, all armored plate, 18% 
of heavy structurals, and 35% of seam- 
less tubing. 
¢ Strings Attached—There’s a joker in 
this requirement. The percentages are 
to cover only fourth-quarter needs. 
Carry-over orders, which must be filled 
by the end of November, cannot be in- 
cluded. Also, any mill that gets orders 
in excess of the percentages from these 
priority users must still take them—at 
the expense of a nonpriority buyer. 

The same kind of priorities apply to 
construction. Virtually no new starts 
requiring large quantities of steel will 
be allowed unless the Munitions Board 
or NPA says they are essential to de- 
fense production. 
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Three boxes which will be assembled for a new Manhattan pier were built in this 
old clay pit beside the Hudson River. Concrete batching plant is at upper right. 


One goes to sea, and that leaves two. The pit has now been flooded with 42 ft. of 
Hudson River water, and the first box is towed out through a gap cut in the shore. 
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Pier Floats 
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pontoon, accessible by freight elevator 
from the main deck. 

e Even when loaded with super- 
structures, the buoyancy of the pon- 
toons will carry 90% of the deadweight. 
¢ Replaces Fire Victim—The old Pier 
57, also owned by the city and leased 
to the Grace Line, was a conventional 
steel frame structure on timber piles. 
It burned spectacularly in September, 
1947, and was demolished two years 
later. The new pier has twice its floor 
area and storage space. 

Emil H. Praeger of Madigan-Hyland, 
New York consulting engineers, drew 
on his wartime experience in designing 
a new fireproof pier. He had been a 
aptain in the Navv’s Civil Engineer 
Corps, working on pontoon design, and 
was familiar with the invasion-coast 
“float and sink” breakwaters. 
¢ Construction—Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. and Corbetta Construction 


had dreamed. In fact, not all the seven 
tugs were, needed on the fast trip downriver. 
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Co., both of New York City, won the 
construction contract at nearly $5.7- 
million. They took over the upriver 
clay pit, pumped out 350-million gal. 
of water in 20 days, leveled the pit 
bottom, and installed a drainage system 
to keep the hole dry. 

Reinforcing steel, 5,300 tons of it, 
was preassembled at the site and swung 
into place by traveling cranes. 

Before the first concrete was poured, 
a special compound was sprayed on the 
foundation, so that the pontoons 
wouldn’t stick like a bride’s cake when 
time came to float them. 
¢ Launching—Engincers couldn't es- 
cape some nervous tension when that 
time came, after dredges had cleared 
a channel to the river. By all the laws 
of Archimedes and Euclid, the pon- 
toons would float when a 30-in. pipe 
from the river was opened and the pit 
filled—yet there was just enough worry 


angers 


4Down to the Sea and Ships 


about it so the engineers joined the 
2,000 lay spectators in a big cheer when 
the boxes did float. A gap was then cut 
through the dike. 

¢ Sinking—The trickiest part of the 
operation is to sink the pontoons pre- 
cisely in place. 

The 3,000 timber piles of old Pier 
57 have been cut off 34 ft. below mean 
low water. They'll help carry the struc 
ture. Each box has to be sunk by flood- 
ing, then pinned in place by pile 
driving crews. As the weight of the 
superstructure is added, the water 
ballast will be pumped out. 

Precast, prestressed concrete girders 
150 ft. long will be laid crosswise on 
the main pier pontoons. They'll span 
the §2-ft. pontoon width and cantilever 
out 34 ft. on each side. A two-story 
shed will be built on these girders, with 
a flat roof to store autos or light cargoes 
brought up by elevator. 


4 At the pier site the bulkhead pontoon waits for favorable tide conditions. It had 
to be swung broadside to the shore and lowered into place on piles by flooding. 
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CADILLAC-BUILT tank is headed toward being the .. . 


Best Tank in History—But . . . 


... hundreds and hundreds of T-41's sit in warehouses 
and none have seen service. The reasons for that are a case 
study in peacetime mobilization. 


Sixteen months ago, in March, 1951, 
the $43-million Cadillac tank plant in 
Cleveland produced, with some pub- 
licity, its first Walker Bulldog (T-41) 
25-ton tank. About four months ago 
the plant reached its full scheduled out- 
put rate, dead on schedule. Exact pro- 
duction figures are a military secret, 
but the total number of tanks produced 
and turned over to Army Ordnance runs 
to many hundreds. 
¢ No Acceptance—So far, however, not 
one of these tanks has seen service. 
Not one has been turned over by 
Ordnance to the user services. All of 
them are sitting in Ordnance ware- 
houses, and it’s not at all clear how 
much longer they will have to sit. 

The reasons behind that situation 
are a case study in the sort of delays 
that plague a munitions-production pro- 
gram which isn’t prodded on by the 
pressures of a total war. 
¢ Sighting Perfection—Yet today, either 
in spite of or because of all the lack of 
pressure, the T-41 is getting close to 
its goal of being a top-flight fighting 
machine. Except for extremely minor 
changes, the shortcomings of the tank 
today are in its sighting mechanism for 
the gunner. One person on the project 
said: “It’s not enough for the field serv- 
ices to be able to hit a man with the 
first shot at 1,000 vd. Thev want to 
be able to hit him in the eye.” 

That is almost literally what the 
problem comes down to in the T-4l. 
In World War II tanks, sighting 
mechanisms caused an error of about a 
foot on a target 1,000 vds. awav. The 
Army field forces want a higher stand- 
ard than that on the T-41. Once they 
get it, the tank will probably be ac- 
cepted by them. 
¢ History—The big delay started right 
at the beginning of the project, early 
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in 1950. It looked at the time as if 
the tanks might be needed soon. Thus 
everybody just had to forget the one 
to four years needed generally to design 
and test hand-made models. Bugs 
would have to be eliminated as produc- 
tion went ahead. 

Since tanks were needed, Cadillac 
Tank began building them. All it had 
to go on was a fat contract from Ord- 
nance (now totaling about $825-mil- 
lion) and some sketchy blueprints. As 
a result, the first tanks off the line were 
a miracle of speed but considerably less 
than that as a finished product—a my- 
riad faults and weaknesses showed up 
right away. 
¢ 100 Changes—The transmission, for 
example, was an excellent one, and was 
an innovation. Like a Buick it used a 
torque converter for coupling to the 
engine. Yet more than 100 changes in 
its design and construction had to be 
made. 

The horizontally opposed, air-cooled, 

six-cylinder supercharged engine was 
not quite as balky. Yet although it had 
been designed primarily for this tank, 
a dozen or so changes had to be made 
before it functioned to the point where 
field services found it satisfactory. 
e Better Tracks—Next, the tracks 
turned out to be entirely too costly. 
They had to be redesigned to give bet- 
ter balance and strength, as well as to 
be more economically produced. ‘Then 
they had to be redesigned again: Ord- 
nance demands for interchangeable 
parts became a paramount issue. The 
result is that today the T-41 has tracks 
which function for from 3,000 to 
5,000 mi. without replacement. The 
average distance life of a tank track in 
the last war was about 1,000 mi. 

The final difficulty in the tank con- 
struction itself came in the armor. 


Originally, only cast steel armor was 
specified. The catch was that there 
just wasn’t enough cast steel being 
made for this and other tank-building 
programs. So Ordnance switched to 
rolled steel armor plate. Not only did 
this prove just as satisfactory as cast 
steel; it also cost less. But in order to 
change over, Cadillac had to teach its 
young army of welders new techniques. 
e Effective Vehicle—loday, everybody 
is satisfied that the ‘1 coming off 
the production line i ghly effective 
fighting vehicle. Ev the hard-to- 
please field services have no complaints 
on the vehicle proper. So the present 
holdup boils down t complication 
of difficulties involving the turret and 
gun mechanisms 

As early as Oct. 4, 1950, Cadillac 
could anticipate serious difficulties on 
that score. So complex was the mech- 
anism that it was clear that only a 
long development period would bring 
about satisfactory operation. But de- 
sign work wasn’t completed until early 
1951, so material for testing wasn’t 
available as early as other tank com- 
ponents. 
¢ Improved System—It was 
1951 before enough of the material 
came through to permit large-scale 
testing. An improved tem went into 
production in December of that year. 
And it is still being used, with some 
later modifications, urrent pro- 
duction of vehicles 

The trouble now is that this mech- 
anism is pretty expen to produce, 
and is so complicated that it’s hard to 
service. Since the fa f last vear, 
development work h een going on 
to find a simplified design. The word 
from Cadillac is that totypes show 
that a new system actually does have a 
simpler mechanism to manufacture and 
service. Moreover, it ll be a more 
effective firing mechanism than the 
present model 

Ordnance did not yuest Cadillac 
to do the engineering work on the 
sighting mechanism being im- 
proved. Instead, th rk has been 
carried on by the Frankford Arsenal. 
But last month Cadill isked_ that 
Oidnance assign engineering responsi- 
bility and authority for the mech- 
anism to Cadillac. Ordnance is agree- 
able to the change 1 the: formal 
agreement is in the process of being 
set up. 
¢ Solution Soon—Should Cadillac solve 
the problems in the firing mechanism as 
quickly as and as efficiently as they 
solved the faults disco 1 in the first 
vehicles produced, the way would be 
paved for early acceptance of the T-41 
for field use. And when that time 
comes, all the changing and improving 
that has gone into the whole vehicle 
should make it the best tank of its kind 
in history. 
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View of Ceeco automatic armature 
winding machine with Allen- 
Bradley controls and push buttons: 


bo 




















Close-up view of control panel showing Allen-Bradley motor controls. 


CEECO AUTOMATIC ARMATURE WINDING MACHINE* 


Bulletin 709 
Solenoid 
Starter. 


Bulletin 700 


Solenoid Relay. 


Bulletin 800T 
Oiltight Push 
Button Station. 


operated by Allen-Bradley Controls 


This automatic armature winding machine, designed and 
engineered by the Cleveland Electrical Equipment Co., Inc., 
automatically winds 28 coils simultaneously with perfect sym- 
metry. The operation of this precision winding machine is 
controlled by Allen-Bradley motor controls. 

Wherever there is a need for capital equipment which per- 
forms a better job technically and economically, you will find 
Allen-Bradley controls an integral part of such machines. 
Allen-Bradley controls have earned an enviable reputation 
throughout industry for their trouble free operation. Stand- 
ardize on them, today. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


* Automotive Class 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTORYCONTROL 


Sawa 
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Michigan Iron & Coke Co. will soon 
give Michigan and it to industry a 
much-needed nearb ree of pig 
iron. The new enterp: vill build 
$20-million mill south of St. Clair, 
Mich. 
* 

First aircraft carrier px d by atomi 
energy is a step closer to reality. Th 
government has award contract t 
Westinghouse Electri rp. for worl 


Ti¥eegeuenentt! 


on a large-sized nucl ower plant 
It follows the wake of N talk that 
the first nuclear-pow submarinc 
(BW—Mar.8'52,p141 ill be launched 
some time next year 
. 
Muntz TV turned tail dustry trend 
by boosting prices of its TV sets 4.3% 
time, Radio 
lelevision Mfrs. Assn ked Office of 
Price Stabilization to inate ceilings 
on all TV and radi ts and _ parts, 
claimed administrati vings could 
allow further price cuts (BW—Mar.22 


that counts xh | 752,p30). 


Tire price tags took ther tumble 
: P -e] Good, nounced its 
With * last week as Gooc r¢ n ¢ i 

peak work cycles becoming Be. second truck-tire slash in six wecks 
more Crucial by the day through. -y. (BW—Jun.21’51,p3 Firestone and 
Out your operations, Twin Disc _ te Seiberling quickly fol d. The rea 
sons, say producers, a ower natural 
rubber prices—and sal mp 

* 

Gulf Oil Co. tanker | | an unlucky 


spot to drop anchor lagged a $3 





is all the more aware that supply. 
ing industry with high-perform. 
ance Friction and Hydraulic 
Drives is only half the picture. 


Today, it’s the follow-through SIXTY po, : million natural gas pipeline under water 
* Stations ong off Staten Is., New York (BW—Mav24, 


that counts— i i } e~ 

s "and Twin Disc as- hae SF or "Y Branches fully 4, Poarerad '51,p136). The pipe links Brooklyn 
susitat ine tethametuasen, : ; ¥ 10 provig offed by N V with hams tinental’s m in 
with the . mn oN © efficiens _ gee peeititeyy 
riers Pg Piet . 5 line from Hidalgo, Tex. Owners say the 
thorough Repairand Par ; mishap may undo $2-million worth of 
ts Service : : 
Of any manufacturer of industrial ee 
friction and hydraulic drives, 


To keep ° 
rm olling, 


. 
Railroad expansion calling for $300 
million worth of new terminal and road 
facilities by January, 1954, has been 
mapped out by Defense Production 
Administration. 

s 
Claim-stakers tumble through the 
the fleig. ire. brush on foot, dropped from the sky 
in planes, and paddled up in canoes 
as the gun went off for the nrst uranium 
rush in history last week above Lake 
Athabaska, Sask. By noon 120 claims 
were filed; officials count on 1,000 be- 
fore the rush subsides 


Ments from 


* 

Rio Grande Southern R.R., Colorado’s 

historic Galloping Goose line got per- 

mission last week from a U.S. district 

court to abandon operations (BW— 

‘ED Feb.23’52,p134). The bankrupt road, 

the next-to-last Colorado narrow-gauge 

to go, has been in federal receivership 
since 1929. 


i 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 
ORANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEWARK + MEW ORLEANS » SEATING © TULSA 
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Now, Paper is Primary 
In Dozens of New Uses... 


An y eps) § 
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...with Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Since the Chinese first developed paper in 600 B. C., water has been its worst enemy ... 
paper products have always disintegrated when wet. Today chemistry has changed all that. Resins 
developed specifically for weather-proofing military maps in World War II now lend 
remarkable wet strength to such diversified paper products as hand towels, dish cloths, and 
butcher wraps. RCI research has similarly benefited other industries. With its world-wide facilities 
Reichhold serves many fields from paint to plywood, developing new products, new 
opportunities for the manufacturer ... through creative chemistry. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [2&5 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





Air Conditioning: A Sell-Out in ‘52 


@ Manufacturers lost a lot of sales this summer by 


setting production too low. They won't make the same mis- 


take twice. 


® Fastest gains are being chalked up in the home unit 


field, though commercial and industrial business draws the 


biggest money. 


® For the distant future, new homes and year-round 


air conditioning should be the juicy market. 


A few years ago, air conditioning was 
something most people went to the 
movies to cool off in. This is the ygar 
when they carried it home—just about 
all of it they could lay their hands on. 

Manufacturers were caught  flat- 
footed. They had underestimated their 
1952 market for home conditioners by 
is much as 30%. As Salvatore Gior 
dano, president of Fedders-Quigan 
Corp., put it, they weren’t ready for 
the avalanche. Since the market is sea- 
sonal and they couldn’t accelerate pro- 
duction at a moment’s notice, they just 
had to let a lot of buying dollars get 
away. 
¢ Sales—How Big?—Actual sales figures 
for the industry are a trade secret. 
Government figures show a grand total 
in 1951 for both refrigerating and air 
conditioning equipment of some 
$327.5-million at factory level—or 
somewhat over $800-million at retail. 
However, Cloud Wampler, president 
of Carrier Corp., refers to air condition- 
ing as a $1-billion business at the retail 
level in 1951 and predicts a $100- 
million increase in 1952. Others in the 
business feel his figure is too high. 

Everyone agrees that all types of 
cooling equipment—from the smallest 
room unit to the largest installation— 
shared in the fun. The room air con- 
ditioner, smallest of the lot (from 4 hp. 
to about 1 hp.), scored a smash hit. 
York Corp. had sold its entire line a 
month ago. Philco, which buvs_ its 
units from York, reported a_ sell-out. 
Carrier Corp. and General Electric 
did the same. So did Fedders-Quigan. 
Frigidaire says the only thing that limits 
sales is production. 

Newcomers in the field fared as well. 
Radio Corp. of America moved into 
the market this spring (BW-Mar.29’52, 
p+0) and sold out all it could lay its 
hands on. Crosley, which like RCA is 
supplied by Fedders-Quigan, started on 
room units for the first time with 16,000 
of them, sold them all in two weeks. 
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Westinghouse doesn’t make room air- 
conditioners. But sales of its bigger self- 
contained units, of 2 hp. through 74 
hp., for offices and larger residential 
space, in the first six months of 1952 
ran 42% ahead of any previous period. 
The company was rejiggering its em- 
ployees’ vacation schedules to keep up 
with demand. 
¢ Large Economy Size—l'or the long 
term, perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment is that year-round installa- 
tions for cooling entire houses also 
gained. All companies in the field 
(BW—Feb.2’52,p21) did well. Servel 
reported substantial increases in its 
single-unit and cooler. GE did _ too. 
Carrier reported that it’s out of stock 
on its central installation. 

The heat that blistered the nation 
was the big factor im zooming the 
market. Long range weather forecast- 
ers are retained by manufacturers. But 
it isn’t known whether the forecasters 
were off this year or the manufacturers 
wouldn’t rely on them. But some ob- 
servers think the spurt would have 
come anyhow. 

It underscored a shift in the old pat- 
tern of appliance selling. 
¢ Quick Take—It used to be that a 
new appliance would take 10 to 20 
years to find a million customers. Elec- 
trical Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, reports that it took some 
18 vears to scll a million electric re- 
frigerators, about 12 vears to sell a mil- 
lion electric ranges. Electric clothes 
washers took about 10. Radio was an 
outstanding exception: It leaped to a 
million in three years. 

Since the war, the pace has stepped 
up. Electric and gas clothes dryers 
reached their millionth sale after only 
five vears. Freezers did it in three vears. 

Room air conditioners, a babv in the 
50-year-old air conditioning family, ad- 
vanced more slowly at first. Since 1947, 
the first vear in which Electrical Mer- 
chandising kept score on room units, 


660,900 have been By their 
count, 337,500 homes had such units 
at the first of this year. But Wample: 
said last week that 0,000 
should have air conditione: 
of this year. Counting in sales to offices 
as well as homes, he estimates the in 
dustry will ship its millionth room air 
conditioner by yearend 

Apparently people accept such equip 
ment more quickly tod They move 
new appliances faster from the wonder 
category to a necessit 1 ste pped up 
scale of living. 
¢ Production Cramped—Manufacturers 
have known about the speed of public 
acceptance. But th« liberatelv set 
their sights low on air conditioning for 
this vear. Materials shortages held back 
some. But mainly th vere worried 
about the 62,000 uns¢ inits left in 
distributors’ hands from 1951. Since 
they shipped only 237,490 room units 
last vear, according to government fig 
ures (though this is 20,000 low 
by the reckoning of the Air Condition 
ing & Refrigerating Machinery Assn 
they were scared to verboard on 
production. 

Next vear, most of them plan it 
differently—though th Imit with a 
wince that a cool sun might prove 
their undoing. Most p iction sched 
ules will be stepped up 
supply permits. Fedders-Quigan hopes 
to double its output by next summer 
Croslev is thinking in terms of per 
haps 75% to 100% m Philco lets 
it go at “increased” production Servel 
forecasts an increas¢ ts vear-round 
equipment; GE will cor rably boost 
its “match mates” for heating and cool 
ing. York feels busine vill be at least 
as good as this year. Carrier thinks a 
50% increase in sale reasonable 
bet. 
¢ Tail Wags Dog—The home market 
is still pretty small potato compared 
with the big comme: ind industrial 
installations. 

Carrier reckons that t 
10% of its total dollar volume 
home use. But a couple of 
was less than 1%. 

F. J. Van Poppelen 
of GE’s air conditioning 
guesses that within 10 more dol 
lars will be spent for home air condi 
tioning than for all commercial and in- 
dustrial units. The Jul 52, 
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It's here! New Bruning Copyflex 14 


First desk-side machine for copying any size office form! 


Speeds Ordering, Invoicing, Production Control, 
Accounting, Purchasing, Shipping, Reports! 
Now, for the first time, with the new Bruning COPYFLEX 14's 
greater width—20 inches—you copy any office form in seconds. 
What time you save! COPYFLEX handles paperwork so much faster. 
What efficiency you gain! COPYFLEX eliminates wasteful manual copy- 
ing, lets you use skilled employees for other duties. What money you 
save! COPYFLEX usually is the lowest cost way to quickly make 1 to 
100 copies of practically anything drawn, written, typed or printed on 
ordinary translucent paper. 


ONLY COPYFLEX 14—of all desk-side porerte machines—gives you 


ret 
— 


x 


1. 20" width! Copies even /arge 
reports, or two ordinary forms 
simultaneously. Separates and 
returns originals automatically. 


2. Ne installation! No fumes, 
so no exhaust ducts are needed. 
The “14” is mobile, rolls to any 
work-site. 


BRUNING 





Specialists in copying since 1897 


3. Copies even opaque origi- 
nals or forms printed on both 
sides, using Bruning's exclu- 
sive Reflex Film. 


4. Unequalled combination 
of speed, volume, low-cost. 
Copies thousands of large or 
small, different originals daily, 
at an average cost of only 2¢ 
per sq. ft. 


Mail Now for full, 


money-saving COPYFLEX story! 


Typical COPYFLEX users* reap savings! 
1. COPYFLEX saves life insurance com- 
pany $100,000 yearly via loan proc- 
essing system. 

2. COPYFLEX saves hardware wholesaler 
$15,000 annually via order-invoice 
system. 

3. COPYFLEX speeds manufacturing, 
stops errors, for large metal fabricator 
via production control system. 

4. COPYFLEX saves national merchan- 
diser $25,000 in six months by cutting 
clerical work in half, producing in- 
voices on time. *Names on request. 


COPYFLEX 14 makes exact, error- and smudge-proof 
copies . . . delivered in seconds—flat, dry, ready-to-use. 
There are no masters of stencils, no inks to soil hands, 
no darkroom, no fumes, no special room lighting, no 
high-priced operators. Anyone can learn to copy in 5 min- 
utes. Streamline your paperwork with COPYPLEX. Mail 
coupon to Charles Bruning Co., Inc. Teterboro, N. J. 


r — =—- CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC.- — 
Dept. M82 Teterboro, N. J. / 
(J Send me free booklet on CoPpYFLEX 14. 
| (] Show me Copyrtex in action (no obligation). 


| Name Title. 
Company 
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mous that in home conditioning it has 
a big bull market by the tail. They 
aren't so unanimous about whether the 
future lies in room units or complete 
air conditioning. 

¢ All-Weather Trend—Year-round con- 
ditioning is already gaining ground. A 
GE official estimates that 3% of the 
privately financed homes built in 1952 
will have year-round units. Next year 
he believes the percentage will run a 
lot higher. 

Che chief question is: How much are 
people willing to pay to be comfortable? 
\ Servel spokesman says that for the 
average seven-room house, built around 
air conditioning, it costs about $2,000 
to buy and install a year-round heating 
and cooling unit—$500 more than the 
cost of the heating equipment alone. 
Plumbing & Heating estimates that a 
combined warm-air heater and cooler 
using common ducts costs $600 to 
$1,000 more for a six room house than 
a conventional heating system. Servel 
points out, however, that to add sepa- 
rate room units—at $200 to $400 apiece 

in a seven-room house would cost 

more than the central unit. 

* Room for Both—The general think- 
ing is that there’s a big market for 
both types of conditioning. The cost 
of installing central units in old houses 
is prohibitive for many pocketbooks, 
unless the house has warm-air ducts. 
However, the room air conditioner is 
feasible 

On the other hand, as builders be- 
come more aware of air conditioning as 
a sales gimmick, they will go increas- 
ingly for original installations. This 
gets around one difficulty, the fact that 
many buildings today are not wired to 
take care of the additional load. 
¢ New Market—The new home mar- 
ket, especially the mass-produced homes 
of merchant builders, is what manufac- 
turers are eving hungrily and hope- 
fully. The biggest potential may lie in 
the house that sells for more than 
$16,000. But even now builders have 
projects for putting air conditioning 
into homes to sell as low as $9,000, and 
even $7,000. 

Heavier promotion is in the cards for 
most manufacturers. Fedders-Quigan, 
for example, expects to spend $1-mil- 
lion on advertising next year. Others 
are going all-out to catch both the 
builder and the housewife. 

Improved models are further sales 
bait. Fedders-Quigan is already test- 
marketing a room cooler that will also 
provide supplementary heat for a room; 
it will be on the market next year. 
York is supposed to have a similar unit 
up its sleeve. 

It’s significant that the low-priced 
market is attracting manufacturers. 
Carrier plans an installation for the 
home. Servel will go into room units 
for the first time. 
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THE MARKETING PATTERN 





ATIONAL SALES EXECU- 

TIVES, Inc., has very sen- 
sibly taken up cudgels on behalf of 
sales planning. The national or- 
ganization 1s starting a Campaign to 
get every company in the U.S. to 
plan now for post-mobilization 
markets. It argues that “the basic 
key to our future and to the future 
of the free world is not how much 
can be produced but how much can 
be sold.” 

NSE’s crusade couldn’t 
come at a better time. 

A few months ago everyone had 
keved himself up to the “hard sell” 
(BW—Mar.15’52,p22). But now, 
thanks to the recent steel strike, 
there’s danger of a letdown. Short- 
ages following the strike are bound 
to bring back sellers’ markets in 
cars, some appliances, various other 
hard goods (BW —Aug.2’52,p17). 
This, in turn, may produce some 
complacency among sales man- 
agers. 

NSE’s campaign should remind 
people that the steel strike can only 
delay our return to competitive 
markets. At the most it will 
stretch out the stretchout. 


have 





r'WO FACETS 


T HERE ARE 
* to NSE’s program. The first is 


a booklet called the “NSE Plan- 
ning Guide.” 

Ihe booklet is aimed at the 
small man who doesn’t have mar- 
keting research staffs or economists 
at his beck and call. It’s a down- 
to-carth textbook showing, step by 
step, how to ask yourself the right 
questions about your distribution 
setup, how to set up sales programs, 
how to go about making changes, 
how to plan your markets. 

In general, NSE’s outlook is 
optimistic. The book quotes a 
number of sources to show that 
we are entering “the greatest era 
of prosperity we have ever known— 
with the highest standard of living 
yet seen.” 

NSE shows the part that the 
businessman can play in this up- 
ward surge: 

“Only the salesman and his sell- 
ing aids of advertising and mer- 
chandising permit the miracle of 
mass-production to mean so much 
to our economy. Unfortunately, 
businessmen can no longer guess 
their way through problems. Plan- 
ning — better planning — advance 





planning must be done now if we 


are to survive.” 


SE IS AWARE, however, that 
planning can be no _ better 
than the data on which it rests. 
So it is trying to do something 
about the biggest roadblock in this 
arca—the lag in good sales figures. 
Except for figures on depart 
ment stores, nent sales 
figures come out too late to be of 
more than historical interest to 
manufacturers and retailers. What 
they need are last month's figures 
now—not several months from now, 
when thev are too late to influence 
manufacturing, invent idvertis 
ing policies. 

As the second facet of its pro- 
gram, therefore, NSE wants to 
break this bottleneck by building 
up a rapid collection service for 
sales figures at the manufacturing, 
wholesaler, and retail levels. It has 
been working with a research or 
ganization to this end and has ar 
rived at some tentative cstimates. 
NSE savs that to work out such a 
service for 103 indust1 supply 
ing monthly sales figures no more 
than three weeks late—would cost 
about $6-million a yea! 


govern 


AP EED FOR this kind of service 
®# % has been driven home by the 
events of the past two years [wo 
short, sharp buying booms right 
after Korea were followed by two 
sharp—but not so short—inventory 
gluts. Fast, accurate reporting of 
sales figures might have cut some 
of the losses. 

But there’s a question 
or not some businessmen will see 
the point. 

On one hand you have the radio 
and T'V industry, which has banded 
together to supply thorough and 
rapid sales figures. On the other 
hand you have the experience of 
one of the Federal Reserve banks, 
which recently tried to collect fig- 
ures on farm implement sales in 
its district. It called all the farm 
implement dealers together, re- 
minded them of the competitive 
advantages of having total sales fig- 
ures for the district. But the deal- 
crs couldn’t see it. Business was 
good. What use were figures? 

That was a free offer. NSE may 
find the going cven stickier on a 
pay basis. 


whether 
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SCHENLEY 


ae: 


He’s a 
baby sitter 
for barrels 


Upand down the great stacks 
of whiskey barrels that 
stretch for miles through the 
warehouse, trouble-shooters 
make their rounds. 

They are the special teams 
that constantly patrol every 
foot of Schenley’s vast ware- 
houses, making certain that 
all is well. Barrels all tight 
and sound. Surroundings 
spotless and dry. “Climate” 
just right for slow, aging 
of the sleeping whiskey. 

Their hunt doesn’t often 
turn up trouble. You see, the 
barrels are sturdy and solid, 
because Schenley makes its 
own to insure their quality. 
And the warehouse air is 
kept warm, clean and fresh, 
the way whiskey likes it. 

Still, the trouble-shooters 
keep a constant watch, “just 
in case.” Babying barrels is 
extra effort, maybe, but an 
important part of the com- 
plete network of quality con- 
trols which guard Schenley 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown until — years 
later—the whiskey is in 
your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 


Schenley Distillers, Inc., New 


©1952 





‘Hazardous 


FUMES 


our plant) 


fective “pai 
an making’ rep’ 
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_quipPe 
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SCOTT AVIATIO CORP 
286 ERIE STREET LANCASTER. NEW YORK 


©: Safety Supply 


CONCRETE PATCH 


SETS INSTANTLY! 


TAMP SMOOTH! TRUCK OVER! 


No traffic tie-up! Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into 
hole—tamp and run traffic over immediately. Quick! 
Durable! Repair cracks and breaks in factory con- 
crete floors or make complete overlays. NOTE: 
Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy to scoop out 
of container easy to level, to tamp, to use! 

There’s a Flexrock material for every 


floor condition—oil, acid, wet, dry! 
© hy Tell us your problem! 
MAIL COUPON for 
t TRIAL OFFER and 


3 
sa FREE HANDBOOK of 
Building Maintenance 


g FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities 
g 3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

& Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
& tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
& HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
& no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
& Company letterhead). 

; Name Title 

§& Company 

: Address 
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JOHN GREIG expects to be trail-breaker in the UHF band. At Reading, Pa., his .. . 


Ultra High Frequency: 


When the Federal Communications 
Commission lifted the ban on new 
television stations, it expected that the 
stampede would be for channels in the 
very high frequency (VHF), and that 
the unpioncered ultra high frequency 
(UHF) channels would go begging. But 
by July 1, when the commission began 
handing out permits for new stations, 
200 of the 500 applications filed were 
for UHF (BW-—Jul.19°52,p29). 

Some experts in the field explain 
that, in spite of skepticism about the 
new band, telecasters are so eager to 
get the jump on competitors that they 
choose the easier-to-get UHF. Others 
claim that ultra high frequency is where 
the future of the industry lies: There’s 
less interference, fewer ghosts, more 
room. 

In any case, John Greig—46-year-old 
owner of radio station WHUM in 
Reading, Pa.—is ready to gamble $650,- 
000 or more on what he believes will 
be the first UHF station. Greig opti 
mistically expects to be on the air by 
Dec. 1 
e Charted Course—Greig’s application 
for UHF Channel 61 so far is uncon- 
tested. Even though he doesn’t yet 
have FCC’s go-ahead, Greig has what 
he thinks is a foolproof setup: 


eA market ¢ rable in size to 
some of the largest TV areas in the 
country, covering a population of 2.7 
million, compared Boston’s 3-mil 
lion. 

e A ready-ma 
40,000 VHF recei 
already hooked ont ommunity an 
tennas. They will ble to bring in 
WHUM-TV on one of the VHF chan 
nels now unused on their sets by trans 
forming that frequi 

e A combinati: 
that will give WHUM 
almost twice as high as those atop 
New York’s Empi State Building, 
and (2) unique transmitting equipment 
that promises to p WHUM's signal 
loud and clear right the edge of its 
marketing area 

e A head start potential UHF 
competition. Almost 18 months ago, 
Greig sold General Electric Co. on the 
idea that he had al ingredients to 
make WHUM a real UHF “showcase.” 
So General Elect: greed to put 
everything it had UHI into 
WHUM. 

e GE’s Klystron—GE had something 
that Greig wanted, too—a_ technical 
gadget called the Klystron, which will 
create a powerful UHF signal. No ex- 


udience. Some 
n the area are 


wer-transmitter 
1) an antenna 
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WHUM-TV will serve... 


... This area that’s 
now on the fringe of 
reception from other 

stations, while . . . 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


&® 


a 


WHUM's range will 
likely stick to ; 
hiladelphia 


STATION WHUM-TV will telecast over a radius of 62 miles, serve 100,000 set owners. 


The Promised Land of TV? 


isting transmitting tube will do the job. 
Greig figured that such a gadget would 
be required to put UHF-I'V over 
without a really high-powered signal 

While the Klystron and WHUM’s 

unique transmitting facilities are un 
doubtedh the keys to WHUM’s future 
success or flop, the Klystron hasn't yet 
been field-tested. But Greig has poured 
at least $118,000 into this equipment. 
Then there’s an additional $175,000 
for a new-fashioned helical antenna and 
a 1,050-ft. tower. 
e Altitude—Greig says he could have 
saved plenty by settling for a shorter 
tower—but height is crucial in his plan- 
ning. By putting his tower on top of 
a mountain he gets WHUM’s TV an- 
tenna about 2,680 ft. in the air—nearly 
twice as high as the antenna atop the 
Empire State Building. 

This obsession with antenna height 
results from some peculiarities of put- 
ting out the new UHF signal. By 
doubling the height of the antenna 
tower, you can reduce the amount of 
power required at the transmitter to 
one-fifth. With such an operation, 
WHUM-TV will be able to telecast 
within a radius of 62 miles, serving 
750,000 families in an area of 2.7-mil 
lion. Greig estimates that his 261,000 
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watts of power will cost about $10,000 
per year. 

¢ Black Ink—Greig expects to operate 
in the black from the very beginning. 
He estimates that on “UHF-Dav” there 
will be 100,000 set owners able to tune 
in on his station. Of these, he says, 
75,000 will either have new UHF re- 
ceivers (soon to be on the market), or 
VHF sets converted to receive the 
WHUM signal. 

Where the remaining 25,000 set 
owners originate is an interesting de- 
velopment in UHF television. There 
are some 40,000 set owners within the 
WHUM area who are tuned in to 
comparatively remote TV stations via 
community antennas. These owners 
pay a fixed fee per month for closed- 
circuit connections with the community 
antennas. When WHUM-TV goes 
on the air, these antennas will convert 
the UHF signal to VHF to enable 
their customers to receive WHUM-TV 
without having to alter their sects at 
all. 

For a while, at least, Greig will have 
something of a monopoly on_ high 
power UHF. He has the only Klystron 
built for the market, and GE plans to 
hand-build 10 more before it sects up a 
production line. 


PRC tapes feature natural anti-deteri- 
oration and rattle cushioning values. 
Special impregnations also provide 
unmatched protective sealing charac- 
teristics. FOR EXAM?LE: 


CHROME LOCK 

This product inhibits 

electrolysis and corro- 

sion. Is also anti-wick- 

ing. Seals under pres- 

sure. Adhesive back is 
pressure sensitive. TYPICAL SEAL- 
ING APPLICATIONS: Instruments; 
glazing channel window sash; skin 
laps on bus bodies; weatherseal for 
trailercoaches. 


KLING FELT 
Features a new, sol- 
vent-activated adhesive 
(one side only) that 
sticks to all surfaces. 
Can be applied to cold 
metal. WON'T PULL 
LOOSE! 

TYPICAL APPLICATIONS: 
Weather Strip for windows, doors, 
etc.; dust and moisture seal for elec- 
tric control panels; rattle cushioner. 


PRE-SEGMENTED 
PRC tapes can be 
supplied in segment- 
ed rolls according to 
order. Each segment 

» is pre-cut to a suffi- 
cient depth to permit 
easy detaching. Ideal 
for volume applica- 
tion of equal-size 
pieces. 

Write for free test sample 














| PRODUCTS RESEARCH CO. 


3126 LOS FELIZ BLVD., LOS ANGELES 39, CALIF, 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 





when product designers ont 

help on products they spacity 

and buy, American — 
offers 34 years’ experience, 
complete designing, 


metallurgical 
sistance 


engineer » 


4 service, 
ing an 


where fysion or re 


welding of either ferrous oF 


non-ferrous metals is required. 


GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send us your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send for your copy 
of our 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


(J 
AMERICAN WELDING 


& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





Pledge to Reform 


...in lieu of cease-and- 
desist orders in price discrimi- 
nation cases is being consid- 
ered by FTC. 


When the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charges a company with unlawful 
price discrimination between customers, 
it doesn’t do the company any good to 
promise to mend its ways. The commis- 
sion keeps on prosecuting anyway— 
formal trial, cease-and-desist order, and 
all. Now there’s a move on in FTC 
to change that policy, allow for volun- 
tarv settlement. 

The question has come up in the case 

of Wildroot Co., Inc., toiletry manufac- 
turer of Buffalo, N. Y. The company 
abandoned the practices charged in a 
complaint by the commission, then 
asked for its dismissal. This request has 
been overruled by the trial examiner. 
His reason: Commission policy bars 
voluntary settlement of cases involving 
alleged violation of the Clayton anti- 
trust act, as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act forbidding discrimination 
in prices. 
e Under Fire—Voluntarv settlement is 
permitted by the commission in many 
cases involving unfair or deceptive prac- 
tices. Denial of this opportunity to 
Clayton Act offenders has been under 
fire for some time. Criticism has come 
both from within the commission and 
from the outside. 

Opening the door to voluntary com 
pliance in such cases is by no means 
certain even now, but the issue is being 
brought to a head by the commission’s 
Division of Trade Practice Conferences 
This division has proposed that volun- 
tary settlement be permitted in Clay- 
ton act cases when a firm is willing 
either (1) to agree, by stipulation, to 
refrain in future from the prohibited 
practices, or (2) to subscribe to in- 
dustrywide trade practice rules where 
such rules have been issued by the 
commission. 

In the Wildroot case, the company 
subscribed to a trade practice code for 
the cosmetic and toilet preparations in- 
dustry that was issued bv the commis- 
sion just a month after it had brought 
its complaint against the toiletry com- 
pany. 
¢ Opponents—There has been a turn- 
over in the commission’s staff during 
the past couple of vears, and this may 
favor the voluntary settlement proposal. 
But the idea doesn’t have unanimous 
support. It’s opposed by William T. 
Kelley, the commission’s general coun- 
sel, and by the Division of Investiga- 
tion and Litigation. 

This contingent of the commission’s 


The Pentagon is lool 


staff contends that a } violators 
to refrain from furt 
isn’t enough. They 
cease and desist, as tl 
weapon the commis has, 
the cease-and-desist det 
with the effect as an 


wrongdoing 
in order to 
ost effective 
because 
operates 
ction. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Appliance cheer: Cro refrigerator 
sales for June were 320 ihead of the 
same month in 1951; radio and TV 
sales were nearly four times over Cros 
ley’s biggest June. Philco is sold out 
on refrigerators. Servel looks for big 
gest third-quarter output in recent years. 
And the steel strike trimmed down 
inventories. Gencral Electric now looks 
for temporary shortages in some lines. 
7 


RCA Victor will hay 
45-rpm. record on th 
August. The 45-E.P 
is the same size as tl 
but will use more of t 
It can play up to eis 


nger-playing 
irket by 
xtended play) 
gular 45 disc, 
cord surface. 
nutes 


mid 


a side. 
s 

27.5-million in the U.S. 

Advertising 

7.5-million 

that 

ot post- 


About 
have radios, says Br 
Bureau, compared wit! 
in 1946. A Pulse 
70.5% of the U.S t 
war Cars, are radio- | 


show Ss 


ey 
Carson Pirie Scott last of Chi 
cago’s big State Street stores to suc- 
cumb to the lure of suburbs. It 
will open a branch Ever- 
green Park shopping 


new 


Stromberg-Carlson nd to deal 
ers’ griping that ‘I'V makers put out 
too many new mod The set-maker 
announced it will conf itself to one 
new line a year. N t is trying to 
quiet a second complaint—that mar- 
gins are too low on | ets. It has 
just upped the deal rgin by 5%. 
* 


Brewing 

e on the big 
mpany s out 
[op Ale and 
n from 360, 
timated 860, 
ling expansion 
3-million to 


Another brewer—C! 
Corp. of America—ha 
New York market. T! 
put of Carling’s Re 
Black Label Beer ha 
000 bbl. in 1949 to 
000 this year. Forth 
will cost the comp $3 
$10-million. 
* 


g over advertis- 
ing agencies. The A has an appro- 
pnation of $1-milli for an advertis 
ing campaign to 1 t and 
other personnel. Th the first money 
it has had for this | ose since Con- 
gress cut it out a few 


murses 


igo. 
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How comfortable should an executive’s chair be? 


luxury under control. For here is no chair to 
loll in. Relax in, yes. Slump in, no. This is a 
chair that has been designed and engineered 
to keep you in your place, to encourage the 


Let's consider this very popular Sturgis chair, 
the No. 1805 Senior Spring-Rest. The seat has 
a thick cushion of foam rubber on coil springs. 
The spring back is thickly cushioned with 
foam rubber. The armrests are cushioned 
with foam rubber. Sound luxurious? It és 
Juxurious. 

But—and here’s the business-like point—it’s 


posture that discourages fatigue. In short, 
here's a chair that’s good for you, even though 
it lets you sit in the lap of luxury at a general 
admission price.* 


P.S. * Let your Sturgis dealer surprise you with the low price of this Sturgis chair. 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps. 
You can’t see all the quality that’s engineered into a 
Sturgis chair but it’s there in full measure—and because 
it’s there a Sturgis chair is a long term investment in 
office comfort and efficiency. Today the finest executive, 
secretarial, clerical, guest and institutional metal chairs 
are being produced by The Sturgis Posture Chair Com- 
pany, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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TV PRODUCTIONS are paying the bills in more and more movie studios. It’s the first step in a revolution as . . . 


Hollywood Learns How to 


Movie makers see visions of a new heyday for the 


motion picture industry. But they may have to make a choice 


—between their theater customers and television. 


When television started moving into 
U.S. living rooms, Hollywood got an 
icute—and justifiable—case of jitters. 
Movie-house attendance was already 
headed downstream; production and 
labor costs were spiralling. As far as 
the movie makers could see, there was 
only one way to meet the new threat: 
Make bigger and better pictures, slash 
costs, step up the old ballyhoo. 

Now, still reluctant, the movie capi- 
tal is changing its tune. More and 
more studios are seeing their bread but- 
tered with TV and are quietly going 
into the business of producing films for 
television. It’s predicted that by fall 


46 


all the majors will have some TV tieup. 
There are still the spoofers, the hold- 
outs. And the movie makers who are 
flirting with the bogeyman are feeling 
their way very cautiously. But it’s get- 
ting clearer that the very success of the 
new medium could mean a very bright 
future for the film industry production- 
wise. Eventually studios may even 
have to make a choice: produce for 
theaters or make films for television. 


1. The Dark Side 


To get an idea of the major revolu- 
tion TV is brewing on the Coast you 


Live with TV 


have to keep one thing in mind. The 
motion picture indust is made up of 
two distinct parts—theaters and produc- 
tion-distribution. Today these elements 
are headed in opposite directions 
¢ End of the Que The picture for 
the movie houses is not a happy one. 
Box-office receipts have slipped approxi- 
mately $250-million below the 1946 
record of over $14-billion. Movie thea- 
ters are closing right and left; industry 
men predict they'll keep on closing 
until there are at least 5,000 fewer 
houses than there were in 1947, when 
the total was 23,000 

There’s no doubt that television has 
bitten a huge chunk out of the box- 
office. There is one shining exception 
—the highly successful drive-in theater. 
¢ Plugging the Hole—In 1946 there 
were just a few open-air movies. To- 
day there are more than 3,000. They 
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TV BOOM has made studio space so scarce that CBS is building its own facilities for putting live shows on film. 


account for about 20% of gross theater 
receipts. According to Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Assn. 
of America, the drive-ins more than 
make up for the total of seats lost 
through the closedown of theaters. 
¢ The Problem—Despite the depressed 
state of the domestic market, theater 
admissions sold every week might still 
run Close to 55-million, Johnston points 
out. That’s a far cry from the popular 
propaganda figure of 95-million the in- 
dustry bandied around in its hevday 
of 1946-1947. But it’s still many times 
more than the other spectator amuse- 
ments pull in together, says Johnston. 
The industry’s biggest problem as 
far as theaters are concerned is to bring 
its sights down to the new levels. To 
do that, Hollywood wil! have to slice 
costs even more than it has already. 
If it can, the movie industry is conf 
dent it can make do with the combina- 
tion of the improved market and what- 
ever remains of the domestic take. 


ll. The Silver Lining 


There is no doubt that television 
has firmly entrenched itself in the 
movie-industry camp. The real impact, 
however, is being felt by the production- 
distribution end of the business. 

Right now television is chewing up 
hundreds of old pictures. When TV 
really gets rolling, it is expected to con- 
sume film 20 times faster than theaters 
do now. 
¢ New Market—Television has obvi- 
ously given Hollywood a vast new 
market for its feature pictures. But 
video people are even more anxious to 
get films specially tailored for the new 
medium. 

Already, half of all TV shows are 
on film; the industry expects that ulti- 
mately maybe as much as 80% will 
be canned, or filmed. That means that 
the studios making film for TV are 
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churning out more film than the major 
studios are making for theater distri- 
bution. 

¢ Boom!—There’s no doubt about it. 
Makers of film for television are riding 
the crest of a boom. And the film- 
for-television business, which Variety 
estimates at $20-million a year, is at- 
tracting more big-name stars. Singer 
Sewing Machine, for instance, is going 
to pay $14-million for 26 TV films star- 
ring Charles Boyer, Dick Powell, and 
Joel McCrae. 

Chere are probably 25 to 30 solid 
producers of TV film, or telepix, in 
Hollywood today. 

Most of them are pretty well set up, 
with a great intermingling of people 
from radio and films. Some of the big- 
gest, such as Ziv, grew out of the 
radio transcription business; another 
big one, Hal Roach, sprang from the 
ranks of the Hollywood producers. 
¢ New Breed—Roughily, there are two 
classes of producers. First come the in- 
dependents. They rent space and equip- 
ment at rental studios. They buy a 
story and hire the talent. 

The second type takes in the pro- 
ducers who have set up miniature but 
complete studios and who own their 
studios and equipment. 
¢ The Big Five—Where do the major 
studios fit into the picture? 

So far, the major studios have stayed 
more or less aloof from actual produc- 
tion, adopting a stance of watchful wait- 
ing. In some ways this makes sense. 
The people who are already ‘making 
film for TV are veteran motion picture 
people. On some techniques they are 
way out in front. Furthermore, with 
present overhead and labor costs, the 
majors probably can’t make shorts for 
commercial oo profitable now. 
They will have to slash costs first. 
¢ Watching—Hollywood’s big five pro- 
ducers—Metro, Paramount, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, RKO, and Warner Bros.— 


are among the watchful waiters. Nicho- 
las M. Schenck, president of Loew’s, 
Inc., parent company of Metro, pointed 
out last week that Metro was one of 
the last to go into talking pictures. 
He implied that Metro had Tet other 
studios make the mistakes first. He 
said the same would be true of telepix. 
This clearly indicates that it’s only a 
matter of time. 
¢ Clean Split—You hear talk that come 
fall most major studios will be split 
down the middle, with separate produc 
ing companies—one making films for 
TV, the other producing for theater dis- 
tribution. These four studios have al 
ready set up subsidiaries to grind out 
TV fare: 

¢ Columbia’s — subsidiary, 
Gems, caused a stir recently when it 
entered into a contract with Ford 
Motor Co. to make 39 half-hour dramas 
for Ford Theater. Ford will pay about 
75% of the $25,000 cost of cach film 
for the right to two showings in cach 
television market. Columbia hopes to 
to get the rest of the cost, and its profit, 
from showings and sales in later TV 
markets. 

The Ford deal is a good indication 
of how cautiously the studios are tread- 
ing. It’s said to be the first time a 
major studio has dealt directly with a 
commercial sponsor. In the past, 
studios have made film for TV on 
speculation. 

¢ Universal-International’s subsid- 
iary, United World Films, is produc- 
ing a number of TV series, but none 
has been sold for sponsorship vet. 

Milton R. Rackmil, president of Uni- 
versal and the one who spearheaded 
the studio’s move into TV, is also head 
of Decca Records, which bought a 
majority interest in Universal a year 
ago. Rackmil will use Decca’s nation- 
wide distribution setup to handle Uni- 
versal’s television films. 

¢ Monogram’s subsidiary, 


Screen 


Inter- 
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“They're the nuts 
for flush fastening 


They're United-Carr’s pallet 
TEENUTS, for heavy at sons 
and stevedore pallets. They’re 
tightened with a hollow-ended 
Allen wrench which allows over- 
long bolts to protrude from the 
thread section into the driving sec- 
tion. This ensures flush fastening 
regardless of variations in deck 
board and stringer thickness. These 
TEENUTS have a special, vibra- 
tion-proof self-locking feature. 
With TEENUTS in over 600 
different types and sizes... and 
thousands of other specialized 
fasteners and allied devices, United- 
Carr helps speed assembly and im- 
prove product performance for the 
nation’s leading manufacturers... 
in the woodworking field, and in 
the automotive, electronics, avia- 
tion, and appliance industries, too. 
If you have a fastening problem 
that requires volume production 
facilities, check first with United- 
Carr— FIRST IN FASTENERS. 
Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 








a“ 


. .. the first time a major 
studio has dealt directly 
with a sponsor... .” 

INDUSTRY starts on p. 46 


state Television, is filming the Ethel 
Barrymore ‘Television Theater, but 
hasn't sold a sponsor. 

¢ Republic’s Hollywood  Televi- 
sion Films, Inc., started producing a 
Commander Cody series but stopped a 
couple of weeks ago. Republic said the 
unions were causing such problems that 
the studio would rather keep out of 
the business temporarily than serve as 
pathbreaker for the whole industry. 
e Free Choice—It’s @rue that the 
unions have been a big stumbling block 
to the whole business of the studios 
entering the TV film field. Neither 
the labor groups nor the producers 
want to see any precedents set at this 
stage that might leave them behind the 
economic eight-ball when the business 
really gets rolling. 

Undoubtedly, however, there is more 
than that behind Republic’s decision 
to drop TV for the time being. It 
points up the big problem that all 
companies will face eventually—more 
or less to make a choice between theater 
customers and television. That is one 
reason why the studios have carefully 
confined their television activity to 
definitely separated subsidiaries. And 
it’s one reason the big five have kept 
out of TV almost altogether up to now. 


lll. Which Direction? 


There’s still another reason for the 
majors’ coolness toward TV. Wise 
heads around Hollywood are betting 
that the big five are husbanding their 
strength, getting ready to smother the 
market for two important experimental 
developments—large-screen theater TV 
and subscription, or pay-as-vou-see, 
television. 

Large-screen is an attempt to counter 
the attraction of home television; pay- 
as-you-see is Hollywood's effort to find 
a box office in TV. If subscription 
television succeeds it would mean a 
crippling blow to the theaters, since TV 
would be able to pay more for feature 
pictures than theaters would. There’s 
no doubt which direction producers 
would take then. 
¢ Remains to Be Seen—There is con- 
siderable doubt that large-screen tele- 
vision will mean very much to theaters, 
once the novelty wears off. Twentieth 
Centurv-Fox aroused new interest in 
theater television by demonstrating the 
possibility of large-screen color theater 
TV. It acquired United States rights 
and part of the world rights to a Swiss 
system known as Ejidophor, which it 


combined with CBS’ sequential system. 

The big question remains: What ad- 

vantage is there in seeing a TV show 
thrown on the screen over a well-made 
Hollywood production shown on the 
same screen? 
e Where Profit Lies—Pay-as-vou-sce de 
vices offer Hollywoox much greater 
potential. Three principal methods arc 
being tried out now 

¢ Phonevision Zenith’s 
uses a signal that in 
telephone wires t scramble the 
broadcast picture pay the phone 
company for the sh m see, along 
with your telephon« It was tested 
among 300 subscribers in Chicago and 
was said to be a su technically and 
economically. 

e Subscribervision. Skiatron’s ver 
sion hasn’t been publ demonstrated 
but works without lines. A 
punch card is inserted in a box attached 
to the set. It permit the viewer to 
see unscrambled on 
for which the card ha 
punched 

e Telemeter. Paramount recently 
acquired a 50% interest in this system 
for $350,000. The } is a coin-in 
the-slot arrangement that permits the 
home set to bring in the picture. At 
the end of the boxes are 
collected and an electronic tape indi 
cates what shows the viewer has seen 
e Up to FCC—While Telemeter does 
not require phone lines it does need its 
own channel or temporary use of an 
already-established channel on a rental 
basis. 

No approach has beer 
eral Communications 
yet; Paramount intends to ask for per- 
mission to rent channels. But hearings 
on subscription TV probably won't be- 
gin until next spring 
¢ Favorably Inclined—Indications are 
that only FCC can stop pay-as-you-see 
TV in some form or another. A lot 
of questions will have to be answered, 
but the commission is said to be favor 
ably inclined toward it 

If FCC does go 
may be more fabulous! 
it ever has been. 
¢ Ruffled Feathers—I: 
is no reason the same picture couldn’t 
be used in both theaters and television 
Paramount, in fact, is thinking of let- 
ting the exhibitor in each town be its 
franchise holder for sale and servicing 
of the Telemeter equipment—a clever 
device that would beat down the op 
position Paramount w uld have from 
theater men. 

In general, local exhibitors get really 
burned up at the sale of features to TV 
They take a more philosophic view of 
the specially made telepix, however, as 
long as the best box office stars are not 
used. They realize that Hollywood 
must eventually get into television. 
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YOU/ 
Te eg 


Here in Philadelphia, the percentage of 
owner-occupied homes is greater than in 
any other large city in America .. . greater 
than the national average. This is of prime 
interest to industrialists and manufacturers, 
for they know the value of a stable working 


force. Workers who own their own homes 


take pride in their community, live on 


aie ‘ A, pe”, f_ ° 
ote th eater pV G6 ofp hia 


NEIGHBORLY CITY OF HOME OWNERS...AND STEADY WORKERS 


neighborly terms, and build their careers 
soundly. And when, in addition, you find 
nearby markets, easy access to raw materials, 
excellent rail and shipping facilities, and 
plenty of power now and for the future— 
you know why the Philadelphia area is 
growing so fast, and promises a fine future. 


Have you picked your new location? 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the Worlds 
Greatest Industrial Area 





suresss ADVERTISING is a 


hi 


SCOTC HLITE’ 


_ The Beer That 
Made Milwaukee Famous 


PORTLAND 
EXIT 
8 MILES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Say it in Scotencite ! 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


American business has a job to do, telling and 
selling the story of its products to an ever-expanding 
market. It’s a BIG job—getting bigger and more 
important every day. 

That's why market-wise businessmen turn to 
“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting for better looking, 
harder-hitting outdoor campaigns. They know signs 
of this brilliant reflective material reach more 


made 
sell harder than any other outdoor medium. 


people, 


THIS DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE has 
brilliant markings of reflective 
sheeting for greater nighttime 
visibility. Colorful striping adds 
to appearance of equipment, Loo 


buy when reflectorized with 
Sheeting; de 
ers dramatic impact in true 

Packs a greater sales wallop! 


“How to Sell 24 Hours a Day” 


| A handbook for executives 
| WRITE TODAY 


how to double the 
door advertising... greater 
safety and improved public relations 
through signs made with “SCOTCH 
LITE” Sheeting. 


USE THE HANDY COUPON 


HOW TO SELL 
24 Hours a Day 


A handinad for one \ 
— " 


for booklet telling 
SELL of your out 
provide 


“SCOTCHLITE” Shes 

clock! At 
", these refi 
up lu 


‘ting 
night when or 


And signs made with 
work right around the 
dinary signs go “out of business’ 
signs still command attention — lit 
brilliance by the headlights of every passing 

So, whether you are boosting your products 
through outdoor advertising —or blazing super 
highway for maximum safety and beauty do it 
better with “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting! 


rized 
( olor 


TRADE-MARKS f 
point-of-pu 
duce rf 


REFLECTORIZED TRUCK EMBLEMS 
do a double job; prevent costly 
rear-end collisions, give you free 
advertising that SELLS, on the 
finest possible position 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., Dpt. BWs2, Si Minn 


Please send me booklet ““How to Sell 


Company ..cccccccccccccccccoccs 


Address .. 


eee weeeeeeeee 





Who uses signs of 
“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting ? 


Across America, advertisers— and 
those responsible for public safety—are 
increasing the effectiveness of their out- 
door messages with this powerful telling 
and selling medium . . . here are a few: 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISERS 


Admiral Hamm's Beer 
Ford Standard Oil 


Dutch Boy Paints Manhattan Coffee 


RAILROADS 


Great Northern Santa Fe 
Northern Pacific Union Pacific 
Rock Island The Milwaukee Road 


FLEET OPERATORS 


Navajo 
P. 1. E. 


Missouri-Pacific 
Schlitz Beer 
Greyhound Bus 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


In every state of the union safety 
signs of “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting 
provide a warning message, instantly 
visible 24-hours a day! 

Latest trend in highway signing is 
the use of vivid color-keyed signs for: 

Highway Route Markers 

Turnpike Signs 

Park Trail Blazers 

Traffic Warning Signs 

State Entrance Signs 

Municipal Street Signs 


Texaco 


. > . . 
o 
Who sells signs of 
6 99 . 
‘SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting ? 
Your local sign man will be 
glad to tell you about signs 
made with “SCOTCH- 
LITE” Sheeting. For his 
name—and for FREE 
booklet, “How to Sell 24- 
hours a Day”, write today to Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. BW-82, St. 
Paul 6, Minn. Use the handy coupon. 
Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn.—-also makers of “Scotch” Brand 
Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound Record- 
ing Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Safety- 
Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abra- 
sives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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PENCIL FACTORY conveyor belts at Eberhard Faber do wholesale enameling job. 


Lead Pencils: Still Growing 


Neither ball-point pen 
steady climb in sales of lowly 
tool, it is a symbol of growing 


Around the end of World War II, 
the ball-point pen streaked across the 
sky, just ahead of the flying saucers. 
To a war-weary U.S. population, here 
was a symbol of the bright new world 
to come, 
¢ Death-Knell?—Here «was a writing in- 
strument which didn’t have to be filled 
for months on end, which wouldn’t ex- 
plode in an airplane and ruin your 
clothes with ink. So tremendous was 
this invention, in fact, that you could 
pick up odds of 10 to 1 anywhere that 
it sounded the death-knell of the lowly 
lead pencil—even though the fountain 
pen had never done so. 

But last week the figures showed 
that it had meant no such thing. The 
lead-pencil industry added up its fig- 
ures for the past fiscal year and found 
them good; it had done a business of 
$27-million in sales. And it expects 
that the coming year will be nearly as 
good—and every year thereafter. 
¢ No Starvation—Ball-point pens never 
have disturbed the pencil makers be- 
cause their business has always climbed 
steadily in the face of even tougher 
competition. Consider the telephone, 
teletype, pening, typewriters, fountain 
pens. Any one of these plus many other 
developments should have tended to 
starve the wooden lead pencil out of 


nor typewriter has prevented 
lead pencil. As basic writing 
literacy. 


business. Yet no mechanical writing 
tool, however effective for specific jobs, 
has ever seriously put a crimp in the 
market. The basic writing tool has re- 
mained a stick of graphite encased in 
lacquered cedar. 

Perhaps one reason for this is that no 
writing instrument has vet approached 
the utter simplicity and versatility of 
the wooden pencil. It has no mechani- 
cal parts to jam or get balky. It won’t 
get ink on your white shirt or on your 
fingers for no apparent reason. It costs 
little; when it wears down to a stub you 
can replace it for pennies. It even has 
the virtues which the ball-point people 
acclaimed as unique to their product: 
It, too, will not explode in an airplane. 
And it, too, will write under water. 
¢ Higher Literacy—The steady growth 
trend of the market for lead pencils 
feeds on many diverse elements. Prob- 
ably the most important, or the biggest, 
is the increase of literacy and education 
throughout the world. But this is re- 
flected in business and government 
more than it is in schools. The former 
are the two biggest users of pencils; 
schools come third. 

The lead pencil itself has been 
around for a long time. Yet, in the 
broad spectrum of history, it is a com- 
parative recent invention—it came, in 
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BUYING 
CABLE? 


Here’s why 
you'll get more from 


CRESCENT 


7; ENGINEERING COLLABO- 
RATION on your wire 
and cable prob- 
lems for top per- 
formance . . . lowest 
cost. 


COMPLETENESS OF LINE 
—wire and cable 
for countless appli- 
cations . . . including 
automotive, elec- 
tronics and welding. 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES integrat- 
ing all operations 

from drawing wire 

to compounding 
insulation. 


te CONSTANT LABORATORY 
; CONTROL from raw 


materials to finished 
product. 


These exclusive features assure you bet- 
ter value ... in performance, price, and 
delivery...when youorder from Crescent. 
Write to us today for full details. 


For industrial and electronic applica- 
tions consult the Carol Cable Division. 


—— 


\nc. 
Compony, 
Vne Cr escent ghode \slond 








fact, 2,000 years after invention of 
paper. As every schoolboy comes to 
know as he uses one, a lead pencil con- 
tains no lead at all, and never has. The 
“lead” is basically graphite, which is a 
crystalized form of carbon. 

¢ First Pencils—The first graphite was 
discovered in the Bavarian town of 
Passau around the year 1400. A black, 
oily, shiny substance, it was known 
either as “black lead” or plumbago, the 
Latin word meaning “like lead.” But 
it was the English, under Queen Eliza- 
beth I, who developed the making of 
pencils into a big industry. 

The cause of it lay in the discovery 
during the 1550’s of a remarkably pure 
graphite deposit at Barrowdale, Cum- 
berland. This graphite was used at first 
as a writing instrument in its natural 
form. Then, during the 17th century, 
the English Guild of Pencil Makers 
sawed the graphite into square leads, 
and encased them in wooden shafts. 
¢ Monopoly—Since the graphite from 
Cumberland was se free from impurities 
(only about 12%), the British had vit- 
tually a world monopoly on pencil-mak- 
ing. Manufacturers elsewhere in Europe 
had to grind their inferior graphite to 
powder in order to remove its impur- 
ities. Their big problem was to find a 
way to bind it together again so that it 
would be hard enough to write with. 

Before anybody found out how to do 
this effectively, the Cumberland mine 
became exhausted. Some 10 years later 
a man named Kaspar Faber, ancestor of 
Eberhard Faber of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
developed one process. This consisted 
of binding the purified graphite powder 
with sulfur, antimony, and resins. It 
was unsatisfactory, but Faber and other 
pencil makers had to use this process 
to make pencils for a good many years 
for lack of anything better. 
¢ Solution—It was Napoleon Bonaparte 
who really solved the problem. Cut off 
by embargoes from buying any English 
or German pencils, he was stuck with 
his own impure French graphite. So he 
turned to a mechanical genius and 
scientist in his own army, one Nicolas 
Conte. Sure enough, he came up with 
the answer in 1795. It consisted of 
mixing the purified graphite powder 
with clay, then firing it like a piece of 
pottery in a kiln. The result was the 
firm, hard lead everyone was looking 
for. 

This is still the basic process used in 
lead-pencil manufacture. And from it 
also comes the ability to control the 
blackness and hardness of the lead: 
Conte himself discovered during his 
experiments that such control was pos- 
sible. He found that the greater the 
proportion of clay and heat he used, 
the greater hardness and less blackness 
he could get—and vice-versa. 

e First in U.S.—The first use of 
Conte’s graphite-clay pencils in the 


U.S. was made in 1812 by William 
Munroe. Munroe developed in his 
plant the first woodworking machincry 
to make wooden slats, cach one grooved 
to half the thickness of a lead. Two 
slats were glued together with the lead 
between—a method which still persists. 
In the 1820's, Joseph Dixon began 
to make pencils at Sak Mass. Be- 
fore his death in 18 Dixon bought 
the American Gr iphite ¢ it ‘Ticon- 
deroga, N. ¥.. wher began large- 
scale pencil production. He was the 
first to make his lead ind in shape. 
Eberhard Faber Cc till in the fore- 
front of the indust: is founded in 
1849 by the great-¢ m of Kaspar 
Faber of Bavaria. (According to com- 
pany legend, Abraham Lincoln 
the Gettysberg Add ith a Faber 
pencil.) Seven years lat nother fam- 
ily trained in the German tradition— 
the Berolzheimers—ca to Amcrica to 
establish their pencil factory. This was 
the Eagle Pencil Co h still oper- 
ates at its original sit 1 Manhattan’s 
14th Street. 
¢ Big Four—These t! 
—Dixon, Eagle, and |! 
with the American P | Co., make up 
the Big Four of th lustry These 
alone of the 23 com es in the in- 
dustry make evervthing th 
lead pencil—leads, 
crasers. 
¢ Manufacturing 
lead today is made up of f 
ingredients: graphite 
lhe graphit mported from 
Madagascar, Cevlon Mexico—the 
first being best be it contains 
fewer scratchy particl none of 
it is more than 50 
fist step is to sift 
The resultant powder mbined with 
purified, wet clay, an xed for weeks 
in revolving drums. | water is re- 
moved and the “d ompressed 
under great pressur ugh an ex- 
truding machine I machine has 
holes the size of th« hed leads. 
The extruded lead jutomatically 
cut into lengths about seven and one- 
half inches. ‘Thev are then fired like 
brick in stone crucibles at a temperature 
of around 2,000 | resulting lead 
is dipped in wax t t write more 
smoothly. Special ves are then 
used to bind them their cedar 
shafts. After being for smooth- 
ness, the pencil is la sometimes 
with as many as 12 Finally, a 
machine presses on tl s ferrule and 
inserts the craser all operation. 
e Legal but Risky—It looks like the 
lead pencil is here t One thing 
the companies like t it out is that, 
contrary to popular belicf, you can sign 
a check, a will, or an gal document 
(which doesn’t specify otherwise) with 
a pencil. There’s onc tch: You do so 
it vour own risk. 
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or 2 freight Train 


Making More Money 


It could be running on any rail- 
road whose operators are far- 
sighted enough to apply passenger 
car and diesel locomotive efficiency 
to the movement of freight. 

Think of freight trains highball- 
ing along without stops for journal 
box inspection — free from hot 
box delays — faster, safer trains 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Journal Boxes, saving and 
making money. 


Picture not only freedom from 
costly hot boxes—schedule upsets 
—the saving in maintenance —but 
also the quicker, safer movement 
of merchandise. 

If you are interested in getting 
freight trains into the making- 
more-money picture, let us show 
you what “Hyatts for Freight” can 
do for you. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT OFFERS EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Free lateral, o unique Hyatt design ad- 
vantage, allows freedom of axle movement 
through the bearing, thus cushioning 
shocks, minimizing wear on wheel 
and truck parts, and insuring 
against damage to lading. 
No press fits to break 
when removing boxes for 
inspection. 


Reduced inventory is possible because 
spore axles and wheels need to be fitted 
with only inner races and spacer sleeves. 
Straight radial rollers of generous size 
provide for maximum load-carrying capacity 
and longer usable life. 

Simplicity of design permits examination 
of all box and bearing parts with utmost 
freedom. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 





How Honeywell Customized 


Temperature Control Helps Boost Business 


in St. Louis Shopping Center 


Year ’round comfort—winter and summer—keeps customers coming back. 


The Hampton Village Shopping Center, located in St. Louis, Missouri, 

is one of the most progressive community retail operations in the country. 
Plenty of parking space, the convenience of nighttime shopping, 

smart, efficient store interiors — these are some of the reasons why. 


And another reason for Hampton Village’s success has to do with 


the superior kind of comfort the center’s customers and employees enjoy. 


For at Hampton Village, air conditioning and heating plants give 
maximum comfort — because they’re controlled by Honeywell! Customized 
Temperature Control to meet differences in exposure, occupancy and use. 

As store managers at the center have learned, it’s important to 
furnish customers with an ideal “‘climate.”’ Because com/ 
customers keep coming back —and come back more oft 


AAA 
Temperature control problems . 
resulting from exposure are illus- 
trated by the above view of Hamp- 
ton Village’s Medical Center-Shop- 
ping area, designed by St. Louis 
architect Preston J. Bradshaw. The 
S. S. Kresge store, facing west, ab- 


‘ 
% 
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sorbs a great deal of sun on hot 
summer afternoons. The J. C. 
Penney store (interior, right), witha 
large glass area to the north, is vul- 
nerable to cold wintry winds. But 
with Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control on guard —neither 
store is ever uncomfortable. 








Separate thermostat systems are lo- 
cated in each ground floor shop in the 
Medical Center building. Thus, the man- 
agement of shops like Garland’s, above, 
can maintain the exact temperatures that 
will please customers and employees. 


Exposure and occupancy problems are 
of first importance in the world-famous 
Bettendorf Market, above. Floor space is 
vast, to take care of peak customer load. 
The building, located in the center of the 
big parking area, is exposed on all sides to 


And Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control —with a separate thermostat con- 
trolling each of several fan units—enables 
doctors located on the second floor to 
provide the temperatures their patients 
find most comfortable. 


sun and wind. Yet, with Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control on the job 
—with thermostats located strategically 
throughout the store—Bettendorf cus- 
tomers and employees enjoy an ideal 
“climate” at all times. 


MIiNNEAPOLI! 


Honeywell 
[EH] Tout i Conta 


For comfortable, even temperature 
in new or existing buildings ~ 
of any size—use Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a store, office, factory, 
school, garage—or any size building — 
new or existing — Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control can meet your 
heating and ventilating problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control, you'll have 
the right kind of controls to keep your 
employees, customers and tenants com- 
fortable—and you'll save fuel besides. 

For complete facts on Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control, call your 
architect, heating engineer or local 
Honeywell Office. There are 96 across 
the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 


“It’s proved the importance 
of comfort,” says Robert W. 
Shepard, vice-president of 
Webb and Knapp, Inc., 
owners of Hampton Village 
Shopping Center. 


“With the kind of comfort Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control helps 
make possible at Hampton Village, the 
‘regular’ customer list grows constantly. 
And our maintenance department has 
had very little trouble.” 


SOOOOSE SOSH OSESES ES ESE OEE ESET ESEOEEEOED 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Dept. BW-8-177, Mi polis 8, Mi t 





Gentlemen: 


I'm interested in learning how Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control can help my business. 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 





City 








ba «s Spaghetti Out of Radio 


Electronics equipment has changed 
so fast m so many ways that even a 
World War II model looks as fussy 
and old-hat as a 1909 Oldsmobile. To- 
day’s assemblies are much more com- 
plicated, yet more compact. 

lubes and other parts have been 
icdesigned to do the same work in 
less space. This cuts down the size 
of the electronics device itself. And 
many gadgets such as electronic com- 
puters have been unitized, designed in 
a series of plug-in sections that are 
easily replaced for repairs. 

Yet in one respect even the latest 
models in general use are back in the 
horse-and-buggy era: The way the cir- 
cuits are hooked up has hardly changed 
since Marconi’s day. 
¢« No Revolution—The average home 
radio is a jungle of parts wired together 
more tidily than in the homemade re- 
generative super-DXer of 30 years ago, 


56 


but with no revolutionary difference in 
technique. And the radar and micro- 
wave sets of today—a big business in 
commercial and aviation communica- 
tions—depend on a fancy and expen- 
sive kind of plumbing, called wave- 
guides, for many of their conductors. 

Now, the development of miniaturi- 
zation and utilization—in the past con- 
fined to military and commercial equip- 
ment—promises to clean some of the 
underbrush out of the home radio. At 
the same time, engincers are working 
on new and revolutionary replacements 
for plumbing-type waveguides and for 
conventional radio wiring. 

Two companies have announced de- 
velopments that give you an idea of 
what’s ahead: 

¢ Federal Telecommunication Lab- 
oratories, Inc., a subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
is coming out with a simple, printed 


waveguide that eliminates the plumbing 
(top picture). 

¢ Motorola, Inc., h 
plating the wiring of 10k 
circuit on a sheet of p1 ed plastic 
(bottom picture). 
¢ Test Run—Of the ty 
Motorola’s has the great 
pact on consumers. ! 
has already used the plat 
commercial run of o1 f its 
radios. It will probabl; t its 
able radios to plated next, and 
some ‘I'V sets will eve get the 
same treatment. 

Both of the new dé 
aimed at the same g 
size and cost of electri 
They are similar in a 
though they work on « 
¢ Many Routes—Th« 


ss for 


radio 


iovations, 
direct im- 

ompany 
cuit on a 
small 


port- 


nents are 
tting the 
quipment. 


sharply new about plat 

cuits in the electronic fi 

government laboratori 

searching them since 

The National Bureau of S: 

mates that there arc i 
wavs of doi t D But 


diftcrent 
most haven't got much f 
laboratory or pilot-plant 
All are sound in th nd 
tion, but most have la 
of the added touches that 
Motorola and Federal p 
Both methods can m luce th 
circuits by a continuou yn. And 
thev are flexible enough to be adapted 
to a variety of designs tead of only 
one fixed circuit. 
¢ Motorola’s Plans—El: H 
ing, vice-president in f Motor- 
ola’s products division, s¢ the com- 
pany’s radio and TV set g through 
a whole series of chang 1 the next 


} the 
than the 


opeta- 
or both 
pat the 
on top. 


Waver- 


several years. 

The first job will lapt the 
plated circuits to val roduction 
models. Now that the ited 
have worked successful 1 a small 
radio, they will graduall into the 
bigger portables and into TV sets. 

Motorola gave the first plated treat- 
ment to its midget set f ifetv’s sake. 
Production of this set ild be easily 
turned off if the circuit uld some- 
how go amiss in the f Motorola 
deliberately avoided an adaptation to a 
bigger model, say a TV set. The rea- 
son, says Wavering, was that the firm 
“didn’t want a 50¢ tail gging a $200 
dog.” 

e Redesign—The parts that make up a 
set will also be going through changes. 
Some of the changes will be routine 
production shifts to newer, better parts. 
One example: Wavering predicts a 
switch from the present peanut-sized 
tubes to the subminiatures, and even- 


circuits 
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For Metal 
Production 
and 
Fabricating 


For Glass 
Welding and 
Seoling, etc. 


For Chemical 


Processing, etc. 


Wed t-4319 


This GENERATOR can save 
up to 50% of your OXYGEN costs 


FIRST UNIT OF ITS KIND—A PIONEER 
The JOY Oxygen Generator was 
designed to supply commercial 
users of oxygen at actual savings 
up to 50%. It is an exclusive Joy 
development. The Model OX-20, 
illustrated, is rated to deliver 
2000 cu. ft. per hour (about 2 
tons per day). The complete line 
will include units ranging from 
Y to 12 tons capacity daily of 
oxygen at 99.5+-% purity. 


OWN YOUR OWN OXYGEN PLANT 

All the advantages of the Joy 
Generator become yours. It is 
simple to start and operate, can 
be easily handled by ordinary 
plant equipment personnel and 
is completely automatic in opera- 
tion, requiring only occasional 
inspection and purity checks. 
What’s more, the unit is inher- 
ently safe—along with a top op- 
erating pressure of only 185 psi, 
it has pop safety valves and an 
automatic shut-off system. 


NO MESSY CHEMICALS 

Joy “OX” machines are readily 
adaptable to single or multiple 
installations; and for feeding 
plant supply lines, filling cyl- 
inders, or both. The only raw 
material used is air, and the 
units are self-cleaning . . . no 
messy chemicals to supply, no 
residue to remove. @ Write us 
your oxygen requirements ... 


Joy Manufacturing Company, 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. 





CASE HISTORY No. 123 
FROM OUR FILES 


Furniture Company 
Cuts Handling Time 


200% with 
GERLINGER . mein ea 
LIFT TRUCKS “mw Sas Mr 


Even in localities where manual labor is comporo- 
tively inexpensive, Gerlinger Lift Trucks are bringing 
about big savings for owners who hove turned to 
the Gerlinger system of material handling. They have 
the capacity to work hour after hour, keeping ma- 
terial flowing faster —with resulting greater profits 
through lowered labor costs and increased produc- 
tion. They have the ability to handle heavy loads 
monevuver in tight space...with surplus power for 
oll needs 

The many job- proven features of finger tift Trecks 
thet specifically fit your industry ere described in ovr new 
brochure. Write for your copy todey. 


f) IRON CURTAIN 


Don’t put up with business block- 
ades caused by overloaded or 
obsolete internal communications. 
AMPLICALL Electronic Intercom- 
munication takes down the “Iron 
Curtains’’—provides 2-second 
speech contact within and between 
departments—leaves switchboards 
clear for important outside calls— 
keeps personnel on the job—gets 
business done faster! Today, more 

than ever, your business needs 

AMPLICALL—the superior 

Intercommunication System. 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Delete tte ent teeds | 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-G Addison St., Chicago 18, illinois 





stems (contd 


TION SYSTEMS * z - Nome 


FATT TTATAR santas directory, or $4 


City ion .Zone____ Stete _ 


OC Send complete details on AMPLICALL 








Closeup of tube socket shows 
wires, rivets, plastic base. 


NEW In the plated circuit, the socket 


is completed in one operation. 


tually to transistor 1 they 
commercially availab] 

A bigger job will | ting the parts 
manufacturers to re f their prod 
ucts for use in the ted circuits 
Motorola is now using rts that are 
made tor wired circuit nd not too 
difficult to fit into the plated ones. But 
it hopes to speed up production through 
simple changes in the fasteners and 
connectors of the standard parts. 

I'ake a volume control. A standard 
unit has connectors, called lugs, bent 
in a certain way for easy soldering to 
wires. Motorola has had to redesign 
these lugs, bending them a different 
way, for fastening to the plated con- 
ductors. A change like that is a major 
operation for a parts manufacturer who 
mass-produces controls by the thou 
sands for standard circuit 
e Process—Motorola’s big aim is to 
turn out the plated circuits by a con- 
tinuous and nearly automatic method. 
The company isn’t talking much about 
this phase of its developments, but says 
that it isn’t far from the goal. 

Plastic sheets, the bases for the cir- 
cuits, are punched out by a stamping 
machine, four to a strip. Then a liquid 
coating goes on the sheet in a pattern 
that’s a negative of the circuit. When 
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Destination Home 


The picnic: was fun. For once the park wasn’t 
crowded. Mother remembered the salt and pepper. 
Dad cooked the hot dogs just right. Nobody fell 
in the creek. And the car brought them home 
safely through the sudden downpour. 


We expect a lot of our ca the motor to roar 
when we push the starter, the wipers to swish 
away rain, the heater to pour out warmth. Do 
you know what it takes to make these mechanical 


devices function perfectly? 


It takes beryllium copper, for one thing. 


Manufacturers select Berylco beryllium copper for 
many small, but essential, parts of your car—wind- 
shield wiper springs, switches, heater thermostats, 
fuel gauge diaphragms, distributor parts. They pick 
this dependable alloy because they know it will 
function perfectly for millions of cycles without 
relaxation, loss of strength, or loss of conductivity. 


THE BERYLLIUDM 





So many of our everyday things—from refriger- 
ators and ranges to hearing aids and timepieces— 
are better products because of Berylco beryllium 
copper. And so many of our weapons, from guided 
missiles to jet engines, are more effective because 
of the valuable properties of this versatile alloy. 


If you would like to include beryllium copper in 
your plans for the future—and we think you would 
be wise to do so—it will pay you to take advantage 
of the know-how of the world’s largest producer. 
Call or write our main office. Now is none 
too soon. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR DESIGN ENGINEERS 
Send for a copy of the comprehensive booklet “Manual 
58.” It lists applications for which beryllium copper is 
best suited, describes methods of forming and machin- 
ing, gives design considerations. Send for your free 
copy today. 


CORPORATION 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 


CITiEeES AND TRADE CENTERS 





BERYLCO 


TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY— 

WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 








THE FIRST SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 


Snow Melting 
ystems 


an accurate, up-to-date account 
of how this modern snow removal 
system is bringing convenience 
and economy to industrial plants, 
banks, clubs, hotels, department 
stores, and homes, to mention 
only a few. You'll see how grids 
of genuine wrought iron pipe, 
embedded in concrete, carry hot 
water that makes snow melt as it 
falls, keeping surfaces dry and 
hazard-free without the expense 
and trouble of shovel- 

ing crews. 


Our folder, “A Winter 
Wonder”, tells you 
what the movie covers 
and how to apply for a 
showing. Send for 
your copy now. Write 
A. M. Byers Company, 
Clark Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


WROUGHT IRON 





the circuit is finally plated on, the cop- 
per conductor adheres to the clean 
areas, stays free of the coated portions 
of the sheet. 

The parts for the set are mounted in 
holes on the base of the plated circuit 
and soldered in place. The soldering 
job is now done manually, but Waver- 
ing thinks that several parts will be 
soldered by machines in one crack, 
some day. 

Flexible is the word that describes 
Motorola’s current production of plated 
circuits. The company wants to make 
certain that it doesn’t run into any 
production snags later. So it is now 
cooking up all sorts of hypothetical 
problems in design and cagmceeng, 
hoping to find the limits of its pro- 
duction methods. 
¢ Federal’s Invention—F ederal’s printed 
circuit won’t make a dent in the con- 
sumer goods field. But it’s bound to 
find a whole slew of applications in 
commercial and military electronics 
gear that operates in the microwave 
range. That covers everything from 
UHF television stations to control de- 
“ices for guided missiles. 

Plumbing-type waveguides have al- 
ways held first place as conductors in 
microwave work. Most engineers fig- 
ured that plumbing was the one and 
only way of hooking up UHF circuits, 
and connecting them to antennas. The 
cumbersome arrangement works with a 
fair efficiency, too. Few experts ever 
thought there was a way to replace the 
plumbing. But Federal researchers D. 
D. Grieg and Herbert Engelmann 
found the replacement. 

Cost and weight have been the two 
big drawbacks with waveguides. Their 
parts have to be machined from a metal 
to close tolerances. The whole works 
are soldered together with silver, a craft 
that isn’t widespread. And, finally, the 
waveguide must be silver-coated. <A 
tvpical waveguide weighs about 15 Ib., 
costs around $200. 
¢ Save Two Ways—Fcderal’s printed 
waveguides climinate most of the weight 
and cost (in price, down to about 75¢). 
The waveguide begins as a sheet of re 
inforced glass fiber plastic, which is 
thinly coated on both sides with metal. 
The waveguide is reproduced on the 
sheet by an etching process that’s simi- 
lar to the making of engravings. Ac- 
tually, several duplicate waveguides are 
reproduced on one large sheet, and 
finally cut into individual units. 

Ihe conventional plumbing has so 
far been a big factor in the present 
high cost of microwave equipment. 
Now, the IT&T laboratory figures that 
the printed version will really slash 
production costs. It may cut the cost 
of television relay stations to a point 
that will give the smaller broadcasters 
a chance to set up their own networks 


| 
of microwave relay stations. 


Remote Control Steers 


Lifeboat to Target 


Engineers of long-range missiles have 
had two big problems to lick: fuels and 
guidance mechanisms 

Last week the indust: 
it had the controls tems well on 
the way, if not already licked. The 
Pacific Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. announced that, in effect, it 
had sent a guided missile on a cours¢ 
of 900 miles, pinpointing the target 
within one-half a mil 

What Bendix actually did was ex 
periment with a remotely controlled 
emergency lifeboat. But the similarit 
of methods to guided missiles indicates 
an obvious carryover Bendix Pa 
cific’s missile research program. 
¢ Pre-Set—Bendix engineers dropped a 
lifeboat from an airplane, then sent a 
radio signal to an autopilot in the boat 
This pre-set the course of the lifeboat 
for over 990 mi., and to a half-mile 
accuracy. ‘The lifeboat could also be 
steered remotely by ew-member of 
the plane. 

As a means of wartime rescue, the 
lifeboat could be dropped to marooned 
fliers and directed to an easy rendez 
vous with friendly forces, or to the 
nearest port. 

The idea has its us« 
time air-sea rescue work 
it will improve 
out endangering additic 


began to feel 


too, in peace- 

Bendix feels 

hances with- 
mal lives. 


rescue 


Hammer Away 


I'he blockbuster above is one of two giant 
forge hammers that has started pounding 
out airframe and engine components for 
jets in the Toledo plant of Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc. The Toledo shop is the 
world’s third-largest commercial forging op- 
eration. 
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LINK-BELT research and engineering ... Working for Industry 


50 million pounds of overburden 
a day take this 10-minute ride out of the pit 


< 


LINK- BELT conveyor systems prove most efficient 


means of transportation 


ROM the pits of the Mesabi Iron 

Range, Link-Belt conveyor sys- 
tems — up to several miles long — 
carry out, first the overburden, then 
the rich, red ore. 

Because they rise directly from 
the mine-bottom, up steep inclines, 
they save miles of costly right-of- 
way around the edges of the pit that 
would be needed for other means of 
transportation. Efficient, ‘round-the- 
clock movement of materials . . . 
with no loss of time for empty re- 
turn trips . . . assures high-capacity, 


in modern metal mining 


low-cost handling. 

In the production of almost every 
metal, Link-Belt conveying and 
preparation plant equipment is util- 
ized. And you'll find widespread 
evidence of Link-Belr research and 
engineering in the processing of all 
of America's natural resources. From 
farms and forests to mills and fac- 
tories, Link-Belt materials handling 
and power transmission products 
touch almost everything we eat, 
wear and use in daily living. 


Pea? 5s 


vA 


At another pit, Link-Belt self-propelled stacking 
belt conveyor stockpiles iron ore at 600 long tons 
per hour. Its 115 ft. radius and 570 ft. travel 
provide huge storage facilities. 


12,873 


LINK{@} BELT 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 
Plants: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South 
Africa), Sydney ( Australia). Offices in Principal Cities 


ONE SOURCE ... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 














Provides smooth acceleration 
of heavy loads. More com: 
than separate motor and fluid 
coupling. Perfect alignment! 
Thousands in use on cranes, 
mixers, centrifugals, etc. 


FLUID-SHAFT MOTOREDUCER 


This Fluid - Shaft motor and 
gear reducer combination con- 
verts the motor’s conventional 
high speed into a slow speed, 
smooth starting, compact unit. 
Ideal for car pullers, conveyors, 
dryers, etc. 


The only brake that permits 
the use of TWO output shafts 
per motor. When desired, the 
motor shaft can be extendea 
right through! Only 6 major 
parts...no levers or linkage... 
self adjusting ... half usual 
length! 


Write for new engineering 
folder on these and other 
exclusive Reuland Products... 
industrial units designed to 

fill the needs of the nation’s leading 
equipment manufacturers! 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Alhombro, Colif. Representatives in all principal cities 
FIRST IN QUALITY ... FIRST IN DESIGN 
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Pump Truck Delivers Flour 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s new trailer may cut handling 
costs for small bakeries. Up to now, they've had to buy their 


flour in bags and barrels. 


The theory of materials handling has 


an axiom that many small manufac- 
turers will recognize: The smaller the 
operation, the higher the handling cost 
per unit. 

This holds true with bakeries. Big 
outfits with private railroad sidings can 
buy their flour by the boxcar, have it 
delivered in bulk. Small companies, or 
those without rail spurs, have to buy 
flour by the bag or barrel. Not only 
does this make handling more costly, 
but it leads to waste from driblets of 
flour left in the bottoms of bags and 
barrels. These driblets can add up to a 
big loss over a year’s time. 

Now Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has come up with a special flour 
hauling tractor-trailer that may beat 
the axiom for small bakers. The trailer 
does away with bags and barrels. It can 
be filled with flour, contains all power 
equipment necessary to pump flour 
right into the baker's storage bin (pic- 
ture, above). 
¢ Savings—I’. M. Atkinson, president of 
the milling company, sees five advan- 
tages in his trailer 

e It saves time, since it’s loaded 
and unloaded by automatic pumping 
machinery instead of by hand. 


e It cuts labor costs 

e It eliminates bag and 
costs. 

e No flour is wasted as 
the bottoms of containe: 

e Warchouse space can be used 

more effectively, since a storage bin 
takes up a lot less space than bags and 
barrels. 
e How it Works—The trailer can hold 
40,000 Ib. of flour. It’s loaded by an 
ordinary gravity feed tem. A 6-in. 
hose pours flour into it through a 
hatch at the top. During this operation, 
the hatch is covered by a filter boot to 
keep out dust. 

I'he inside of the trailer has a slop- 
ing bottom that slides the flour to an 
air lock at the center. From there, the 
flour is fed automatically to a pressur 
ized chamber. 

When the trailer arrive 
nation, pumps which are driven by 
motor blow the flour out of this pres 
sure chamber, through a 3-in. hose, and 
into the baker’s bin 

This isn’t the first pneumatic flour 
handling system, but it’s a departure 
from the conventional. In older sys- 
tems, the flour was driven through the 
hose ahead of the compressed air. In 


barrel 


residue in 


it its desti 
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Assault on battery stopped by RUBBER SAFE 


During World War Il mine owners were forced to use 
cap lamp battery cases made of synthetic rubber, which 
were unsatisfactory, due to high breakage. With the war’s 
end they were permitted to resume the use of the best crude 
hard rubber. But changing mining practices multiplied the 
hazards these cases had to withstand. 

Vibration and shock not only cracked and broke many 
cases, but caused loss of power due to electrolyte leakage. 
In addition, declining mining efficiency—brought on by 
cracking and breakage—shot operating costs up. The Koehler 
Manufacturing Company, long-time pioneers in supplying 
the mining industry, quickly saw that here was a problem 
made to order for Firestone research. 

Firestone, suggested a special Butaprene compound as 


the solution. This compound has impact strength 10 to 15 
times that of the previous material. Its hardness, abrasion 
resistance are high. For example, Butalite battery cases made 
of this special Butaprene compound have never cracked. It 
protects batteries—in a “rubber safe”—yet actually cuts cost. 

Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased re- 
sistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make your 
product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise or 
shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write and 
let our rubber research engineers help solve your problem. 
In many cases this can be done with a stock part; in others 
with a specially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 5A, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 














Now...another 


alg tt A 


product de- 
signers and wmetallur- 
gists are at work in 
many industrial fields, 
determining how and 
where they can use the 
spectacular wearproof- 
ing properties of Grade 
608, first in the new 
series of Carboloy 
Cemented Chrome Car- 
bides Sample kits of 
test parts, shown here in 
actual size, are avail- 


able for $10.75 


Industry now testing new cemented chrome 
carbide for corrosion, abrasion, erosion 


Starting right now! Here’s the story of another new Carboloy created- 
metal born to succeed. 

It’s the story of the new Series 600 Carboloy Cemented Chrome Carbide, 
containing chromium as the principal ingredient and developed specially 
for high resistance to corrosion or erosion combined with good abrasion 
resistance. Grade 608, the first in this new series of chrome carbides (now 
available in test-sample quantities), promises famous carbide wearproofing 
benefits for whole new fields of industry. 

Lightweight, nonmagnetic, with a coefficient of thermal expansion about 
the same as steel, Grade 608 chrome carbide is machineable, hard as 
tungsten carbide, and stable and strong. Field tests indicate Grade 608 is 
highly satisfactory for gages, and will probably be equally satisfactory for 
nozzles for fats, oils and acids; and for centrifuge blades and similar cost- 
cutting, production-boosting, wear-resistant applications. 


MASTERS IN METALS 


Or Hevimet for a better balance 
radioactive radiation screening 


Carboloy Cemented Chrome Carbide is just weight or 
one of the Carboloy created-metals that help 
create better products. The J . . 
> : , P en get in touch with a Carboloy engineer 
a a LT Em =—_ ite for the latest application techniques and all 
ae J use. 

Carboloy Cemented Tungsten Carbide for the practical knowledge available on these 
more efficient cutting tools, dies, or wear created-metals. 

resistance, for example. Or Carboloy Alnico And look to Carboloy metallurgists, too, for 
permanent magnets to incorporate in a prod- continued pioneering in even broader fields 
uct and improve its design, lower its cost. of use for these and other created-metals. 


of General Electric Co: 


the trademark for the products of Carbeloy Department 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


11183 E. 8 Mile Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
Plants at Detroit, Michig Edmore, Michig: and Sch dy 


Carbeloy mpany 


New York 





ALNICO ee MAGNETS 

for lasting magnetic 

CEMENTED CARBIDES 

for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance, including 
CHROME CARBIDES for exceptional resistance 
to abrasion with erosion or corrosion 

MEVIMET for moximum weight in minimum space, 

and for radioactive screening 

FOR BETTER PRODU 


N-MADE METALS 
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What really went on 


behind the scenes at Chicago ? 


The national conventions at Chicago were 
like no other party conventions in American 
political history. 

First, the famous “smoke-filled rooms” 
found themselves without smoke! Haze from 
Republican cigars and Democratic cigarettes 
was promptly whisked away by clean, fresh, 
cool air! 

Next, word leaked out that all candidates 
in both parties saw eye-to-eye on at least one 
big issue and there were whispers of some 
super-party machine in the making... 

The truth is, two machines were at work — 
two newly-installed Carrier Centrifugal Re- 





frigerating Machines which air conditioned 
for the first time Chicago’s 12,000-seat Con- 
vention Hall. Liberals and conservatives, 
northerners and southerners—everybody had 
to agree they had never disagreed before in 
such solid comfort! 


To make it that way, the two Carrier ma- 
chines, totaling a thousand tons capacity, 
chilled some 2000 gallons of water each 
minute, which was then pumped to cooling 
coils all through the huge hall. 

It was a big job. An historic job. The 
kind of job Carrier is in the habit of doing. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


In 30 years Carrier has built some 2500 of these multi-stage 
centrifugals— many more than anyone else in the business, 








INTRODUGING 


eeethe Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 














You can feed documents by the handful, You have this choice of reduction ratios . . . and 
The built-in automatic feeder does the rest ... you can change from one type of recording to an- 
eliminates individual handling . . . enables you other in a matter of minutes—simply by substitut- 
to take over 500 pictures per minute. ing the desired type of lens kit in the camera. 





... the “desk-top” microfilmer that gives you 
more pictures per foot of film... at sensational speeds. 





Now ... you can record up to 
29,000 check images ...up to 10,700 
letter-size documents on a 100 foot roll 
of 16mm. Recordak Microfilm—the 
greatest number of pictures ever... at 
AN the lowest film cost per picture! 
And the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
does more than cut film costs—it enables 
you to microfilm at maximum speeds... with maximum 
convenience. 
It features a built-in automatic feeder which whisks 
»ver 500 checks into the microfilmer per minute; over 
200 letter-size documents. And as for convenience—look 
at the compactness of this new microfilmer ; . . less than 
1 sq. ft. of desk space is required . . . everything’s at the 
operator's finger tips—the feeding tray and the receiv: 
ing tray, for example, only inches apart. 
Versatility Plus 
Documents up to 11 inches wide, any length, can be 
photographed in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer at 
varying reduction ratios to suit your convenience. For 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


example, records 11 x 14 inches in size can be photo- 
graphed at a 40-1 reduction ratio, which gives you max: 
imum film economy; also at reduction ratios of 24-) 
and 19-1, using readily interchangeable lens kits.* Doc- 
uments less than 9 inches wide can, in addition, be 
photographed at a 32-1 reduction ratio with an acces: 
sory lens kit.* 


Buy or rent at these low prices 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer (with one lens kit) 
and its companion piece, the Recordak Film Reader 
(Model P-40), can be purchased outright for $2225. And 
one year of service—including parts replacement—will 
be provided at no extra cost. 

The rental cost for this combination is $43.50 per 
month ... with no extra charge for servicing or necessary 
parts replacement. 

Write today for complete information on the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary sf 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice, © 


*accessory equipment at slight extra charge 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 


You can record all documents upto |! inches wide, 
any length, in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. 
Thus, deeds, legal-size documents, etc., can be 
recorded as well as your smaller items. 


Your film records will be enlarged sharp and 
clear in the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40). 
And large-size facsimile prints can also be pro- 
duced quickly—directly from your microfilms, 











THE Right CARBIDE 


CUTTING TOOL 


WENDT-SOniIS 
STANDARD 


TOOL BITS. AND ROUND TOOLS 





DO YOU USE SHAFTS 
IN YOUR PRODUCT? 


For 30 years, we have been working 
with all kinds of metals... making all 
sizes and types of crankshafts, eccentric 
shafts, and drive shafts to precise and 
exacting specifications. Our manufactur- 
ing skill, combined with our experience, 
produces shafts of absolute fit—elimi- 
nates reworks and rejects. 

If you use shafts in your product, re- 
gardless of your requirements, you can 
look to us as a dependable source of 
supply. Send us your specifications today. 
We will contact you promptly. 


YORK Electric & Machine Co., Ine. 
630 LOUCKS MILL ROAD 
YORK, PA. 


Makers of BILTWELL® FOREMAN Axle Shafts for 
the automotive industry... with world wide distribution. 


WHERE PRIDE OF PRODUCT PREVAILS 
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Next Steps on Atom Power 


@ Four industry teams have reported to AEC on the 
economics of electricity from atoms. 


@ All agree that the prospects look good, but they 


disagree on what to do next. 


@ Some want the government to build a pilot plant 
right away; others want a slower, privately financed program. 


Useful from atomic energy 
can mean a lot of things. It can mean 
a demonstration project in Idaho pro 
ducing a few hundred kilowatts experi- 
mentally; it can mean cost-is-no-object 
power plants for submarines and other 
naval vessels to make them indepen- 
dent of fucling bases; it can mean nu- 
clear engines for bombing planes to 
give them practically infinite range. 

In these atomic power is 
just about here. Such things are com- 
ing into service this year and over the 
next few years ahead. 

But the average businessman will 
figure the day of atomic power is here 
when he sees a commercial plant feed- 
ing electricity onto the nation’s power 
grids. In that sense, nuclear power, it 
now appears, is some four to 10 years 
away. This weck officials of the Atomic 
Energy Commission are studying re- 
ports from four different industrial 
groups on the economic and policy 
questions involved 
e Agree, Disagree—Although AEC is 
keeping the reports confidential, it 
appears that they are in substantial 
agreement on at least two points 

¢ Commercial production of quan- 
tities of atomic electricity, competitive 
with present power sources, is going to 
be feasible within the next few years. 

¢ Availability of atomic power will 
not reduce the cost of electricity. But 
what it can do is double, perhaps more 
than double, the potential reserves of 
fuel 

['wo sharply divergent views emerge 
from the reports, however, on what 
ought to be done next. 

e Onc Start building a 
power producing reactor, of as simple 
design as possible. Do it with govern- 
ment money. If it works out, industry 
might be willing to put some money in. 

e The other view: Let industry 
start working out a sophisticated, ad- 
vanced design—with its own money— 
which would look attractive enough to 
justify private investment. 
¢ Where’s the Power?—The problem 
on atomic power is not to produce 
power. We've been doing that since 
1943. The problem is to put the power 
to usc 

To understand what’s involved, take 


pt WI 


scnses, 


view 
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metal—containing f 
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centrating on us¢ heat. That 


essentially, is what Westinghouse is do 
ing in its submari It’s a ter 
ribly expensive wa get power, of 
mind; it’s 
r kwh for 


course. The Nav 
used to paying abe 
power in submarin mavbe I< 
per kwh househol t it it’s not 
attractive to indust 

Still another app » design 
2 very sophisticat vachine 
evervthing we kno it nuclear en 
gineering—a_ react h would pro 
duce the maximu: nt of pluto 
nium possible and in hot. This 
looks very promising for the future; it 
would be a “br transmuting 
more U23S into pl than the 
umount of U235 it ind thus 
making very econo! | use of uran 
ium lrouble is tl volves use of 
trick structural mat enriched fuel, 
and other complicat \ baby ma- 
chine of this type being oper 
ated at the AEC’s Id Falls proving 
ground, but const 1 of a big one 
is still far in the fut 
e Proposal—Back in 5 President 
Charles Thomas of Monsanto began 


using 
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talking about still another approach. 
Why not build a fairly straightforward 
piutonium-producing reactor but mod- 
ify it just enough to let it run hot, make 
steam, and generate electricity. ‘Then 
plutonium for bombs could carry the 
bulk of the cost; clectricity would only 
have to carry the extra cost involved in 
running hot. 

Thomas intimated that, if his en- 

gineers could get a look at the secret 
data, this sort of thing might look at- 
tractive enough to justify Monsanto in 
building a reactor with its own money, 
selling plutonium to the government, 
and selling or using the electricitv. 
e Study Plan—AEC’s response was to 
work out a deal with four different in- 
dustrial teams. Each was to look into 
the economics of the thing, report to 
AEC on the commercial possibilities. 
The teams: Monsanto and Union Elec- 
tric of St. Louis; Detroit Edison and 
Dow Chemical; Pacific Gas & Electric 
and Bechtel Corp.; Commonwealth 
Edison and the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois. 

Preliminary reports are now in from 
all the groups. 

The gist of the Monsanto-Union 
Electric report is that it still thinks its 
original idea was a good one but that 
the time is not quite ripe for private 
investment. It wants AEC to build a 
dual-purpose plant first, with govern 
ment monev, and sec how it works out 
AEC has no funds for such a project 
and is noncommittal. Rep. Henry M. 
Jackson, a member of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
is proposing expenditure of $30-million 
to $40-million on a_ substantial pilot 
plant capable of producing the power 
for a medium-size city. 

The West Coast and Chicago groups 
are apparently in general agreement 
with Monsanto. 

But a sharp’ disagreement comes 
from the Dow-Detroit Edison group. 
Apparently they see little promise for 
the future in a dual-purpose plant de- 
pendent for its revenue on a military 
demand for high-priced plutonium. A 
commercially interesting plant, in their 
view, should be a breeder, of advanced 
design, perhaps based on the principles 
of the little Idaho Falls machine. As a 
breeder, such a machine would produce 
more fissionable material than it con- 
sumed, might be able to operate on the 
basis of feeding the plutonium it makes 
back into the power plant as well as 
bv selling plutonium for bombs. 

It will doubtless take longer this 
way, but the two companies think so 
well of the eventual commercial possi- 
bilities that they want to spend some 
$275,000 of their own money over the 
next year on preliminary engineering. 
AEC has told them to go ahead on this 
basis. 

At this stage of the Dow-Detroit Edi- 
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Molded cabinets need 


No assembling 

No jigs or tools 

No glue or fastenings 

No color-matching 

No spraying or dipping 

No finish to wear off, peel, 
chip, or scratch 


Motorola Cabinet by 
Molded 


Man-Size units A. * 
in ONE operation 








... DUREZ PHENOLICS 
ate in today's big products 


@ Today you can get one-piece 
moldings of Durez phenolic much 
larger even than this housing, giv- 
ing your products a new appeal 
to buyers. 

In TV sets, record players, air 
conditioners, and other important 
house furnishing items, designers, 
decorators, and the public are com- 
ing more and more to appreciate 
superiority of phenolic plastics. 
Their lustrous surface beauty is in- 
herent and permanent, not laid on 
and subject to wear. They can be 
given almost any desired structural 
strength, are highly heat-resistant. 
Acoustic, electrical, and chemical 
properties make them preferable 
in many end-products. 


Profitable solutions to some of 


your Jargest problems may lie in 
molded Durez units. Talk this over 
now with your custom molder — 
of write us. 


PHENOLIC Gn” 
RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





son project the company engineers are 
America’s Most Revolutionary Steam Cleaner working on the design of a definite 
es aa machine rather than investigating gen- 

Sieeapaten eral possibilities. Their thinking is run- 

‘ea ~ ; ning now toward a breeder reactor, 
The Kelite rf ‘. possibly one in which thorium, rather 

, than U238, might be transmuted into 
\ fissionable material. 

The machine would run at about the 
temperature of a modern high-pressure 
steam plant. The heat would be carried 
away by circulating molten metal 
through the reactor 

The engineers have given a lot of 
thought to the problem of location. If 
you produce power | vant it im 
populated areas; but a reactor probably 
z ought to be fairly remote for safetv and 
FOR SAFETY-MINDED INDUSTRY— AND FOR - -_ secrecy. Tentative solution: Build the 
where fire is a hazard—the Kelite ECONOMY- machine on a barge or ship. You could 
Fireless Steam Cleaner is revolution- MINDED INDUSTRY construct it conveniently in a shipvard, 
ary because it’s truly fireless. It draws it’s unrivaled because float it later to where y vant it 
its steam from existing steam systems burners, coils and heavy insulation Finally, the engine: think they 
within the plant... injects a cleaning are eliminated... because it uses steam can develop simpler methods of chemi- 
compound, and then concentrates a already generated ... because soot and cal treatment of the fuel 
dirt-routing steam blast of 150 to 250 scale can’t create maintenance prob- With all these, the companies 
gallons per hour! lems for you. see a possibility of delivering heat to 
the steam turbine throttle at a cost 
competitive with coal 


a 








for free Bulletin 107A, giv PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


ing specifications, full details 
ond prices on 


aenegrangeet Matit 100% te tricot f 
1250 N. MAIN ST. + LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. © Service Offices in 86 Principal American Cities “sme dy Pak cr ad or Hg 
————_______—_—- ————_—_ nounced by du Pont. The new fabric 
feels drier to the touch, has a duller, 
more crepe-like surface than the usual 
tricot. Du Pont claims it retains all of 
the qualities of acetate, such as superior 


: draping, good wrinkle resistance, and 
A PB MailOpener, we mean! Mail opened and distributed by 9 am affinity for sharp, brilliant colors. 


gets the business day off to a fast start .. . And nothing opens mail e 

faster or more efficiently than the MailOpener! A diesel-electric railroa ir, adapted 
Take this new electrically powered LE Model for instance . . . from a 50-passenger Mack bus, made 

opens a// the morning mail in a few minutes. Not just the letters, but its debut this week on a 17-mi. stretch 

bulky envelopes, heavy covers, any size—trims off a hairline edge of the New York, New Haven, & Hart- 

as fast as you feed it . . . Quiet, durable, built with PB precision . . . ford R.R. out of Fall River, Mass. It 

Ask the nearest PB office to show you the MailOpeners, powered is expected to cut operating costs im 

and manual. Or write for free illustrated folder! . . . light-service areas by 

PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1479 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ... <2 


Gateway Center in Pittsburgh is 
riginators of the postage meter, offices in 93 cities in U.S. & Canada. : - 
Orig yang s off cane P equipped with the largest commercial 


= PITNEY-BOWES ait-conditioning unit in the world. Onl 


the Pentagon’s system larger. The 
new system, built by Carrier Corp., 
— MAILO)PENER furnishes conditioned air for the three 
7 Gateway buildings completed to date. 
: * 
_ eS ee es | 9 nn . Federal Power Commission h is author- 
with changes, and parcel post zone 3s: ——— ized Texas Gas Transmission Corp. to 
i an onan build a 408-mi. pipeline for natural gas 
from Louisiana to Ohio. Cost is esti- 
mated at $33.7-million 

2 
B. F. Goodrich Co. announced this 
week the first successful application of 
its tubeless tires on farm implements. 
hese tires eliminate the hazard of tube 
pinching when implements are moved 
from soft fields to paved roads. 
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1952: One Machine Does It All 


The business of tightening nuts on 
the assembly line has come a long way 
since the top picture was taken in 1912 
at a Ford Motor Co. plant. 

In those days, a man with an open 
end wrench could tighten about 110 
nuts in an hour. About 1917, the 
speeder wrench increased his run-up to 
220 per hour; around 1928, single 
headed power tools again doubled his 
capacity to 440 an hour. Still, the nuts 
had to be run one at a time. Further 
more, if the single-station power tool 
locked, it could knock a man down. 
Every nut had to be rechecked for 
tightness by a torque wrench. 

Now comes the multiple nut-runner 
(bottom picture) that boosts a man’s 
capacity to tightening as many as 3,500 
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nuts per hour with a five-spindle ma- 
chine. Ingersoll-Rand Co. designed the 
air-operated tools, which Ford has been 
test-running for a year, Some work on 
five nuts at a time, others four. 

¢ Wartime Invention—During World 
War II, an aircraft manufacturer recog- 
nized the one-by-one tightening of nuts 
as a bottleneck in his production line 
He decided to try to mass-produce the 
operation of turning a nut or screw to 
keep pace with the mass-production of 
parts. 

Ihis manufacturer mounted three 
Ingersoll-Rand single nut-runners on a 
frame so they engaged three cap screws 
on a standard part he was making. It 
worked beautifully. From this begin- 
ning, Ingersoll-Rand engineers worked 


es AND THAT GOES 
DOUBLE FOR 


SAVE ORVING 


With America’s motor freight indus- 
try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a inust. P*I*E drivers are 
professionals -in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- 
dreds of professional motor freight 
drivers like these have compiled as- 
tonishing safety records for accident- 
free driving over millions of miles of 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- 
ognized by safety awards presented 
them annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations and the National 
Safety Council. 


Shippers agrao ith PALE! 
ITT ke AP 








Billions of air bubbles per cubic foot are added to most concrete 
highways today. This “air-entrained” concrete stretches highway 
tax dollars by producing longer-life concrete that resists freeze- 
thaw damage and eliminates scaling caused by de-icing chemicals. 


These locked-in, disconnected air bubbles are created by an air- 
entraining agent added to the cement or concrete mixture. Though 
microscopic (about six ten-thousandths to three one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter) they provide expansion chambers to relieve 
the destructive pressure exerted by the freezing of water which 
seeps into the capillaries in the concrete pavement. 


Introduced only 15 years ago, air-entrained concrete now is 
specified for all new concrete highways in 30 states and for some 
paving in 11 others. First used only for pavements, the greater 
durability, easier workability and better appearance of air-en- 
trained concrete recommended it for other construction. Today 
it is being used more and more for structural jobs of all kinds. 


Air-entrained concrete is another example of how the research 
activities of the Portland Cement Association, often carried on in 
conjunction with other agencies, pay off in more durable, higher 
quality concrete and lower-annual-cost concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. § A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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with the major automotive companies 
in the postwar period to develop mul- 
tiple nut-runners for a variety of assem- 
bly-line jobs. 

¢ How It Works—This is how an I-R 
multiple unit works. Take a part that 
has 10 cap screws arranged in a circle. 
A 5-spindle tool has been designed for 
this job so that the five motors fit over 
alternate cap screws in the part. The 
unit runs all five cap screws at one time. 

Torque is controlled by regulating 
incoming air pressure. The operatoi 
merely lets the tool run until it stalls 
Since all five motors are identical and 
are running simultaneously on equal 
air pressure, all screws are run to the 
same degree of tightness. It is no longe: 
considered necessary to hand-check thc 
tightness after this operation. 

When the first five cap screws ar 
run down, the operator presses a but 
ton that admits air to a cylinder in the 
center of the tool. This actuates a 
piston that disengages the sockets and 
serves as a pivot point for rotation of 
the nut-runner to engage the next five 
cap screws. 
¢ Lightens Work—Besides speeding up 
production, in some instances as much 
as 70%, the multiple units have en- 
abled Ford to employ many older, 
experienced men. The units, suspended 
from overhead spring balancers, can be 
operated by men who were not con 
sidered strong enough to use the single 
station power tools. 
¢ Source: Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y 
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Shu-Dri Bags are designed to absorb 
moisture from shoes of any material and 
deodorize them overnight. The manu 
facturer claims they can even control 
the odor problem in children’s sneak 
ers. Price is $1.29 per pair from Wilhow 
Laboratories, 7113 Greenfield Ave., 
West Allis 14, Wis. 

* 
A heavy-duty chassis, with equalizer 
beams to distribute weight load on 
rough roads, has been announced by 
White Motor Co., Sterling Div., Mil 
waukee, Wis. The new model, SB 
3255D, is engineered for the rugged off 
the-road service of handling drilling 
rigs and other heavy oil-field equipment. 


« 
A dressing for belts of industrial ma 
chinery has been put up in spray con 
tainers so it can be applied to inaccessi 
ble places without danger that the oper 
ator will get caught in moving machines 
Belt Spray is fireproof, waterproof, 
colorless, nonstaining, and nontoxic. 
Price is $1.50 for a 12-0z. can (enough 
for 300 sq. ft.) from Abel Transmission 
Co., Plainville, Conn. 
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they re our specialties 
xtra special care 


and we give them e 


I; your requirements call for any of the 
products shown here, you'll find it to 
your advantage to get in touch with us. 

Each of these products is a 
specialty with us, which means that 
every order, large or small, receives 
our careful, individualized super- 
vision—painstaking attention in every 
processing detail from start to finish. 
We would welcome an opportunity 
to show you how our specialized 
facilities can supply you with steel 
and steel products that are tailored 
to meet your most exacting specifica- 
tlons. For additional information 
write to Claymont Steel Products 
Department, Wickwire Spencer 


Steel Division, Claymont, Del. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Ookland, California 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlonta * Boston * Buffalo 
Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia 


CLAYMONT STEEL PRODUCTS 
(EI 








Eastern Lines Pull the Rails Down 


65% higher, yet net wa 
1929, ; 
e Three Sufferers—The chief 


Railroads serving the populous north- 
castern quarter of the country have the 
most potential patrons per square mile 
—and the most problems. 

You saw that during and after the 
steel strike. Just as the eastern trunk 
lines in good times carry coal and ore 
to the steel mills, steel from the mills 
to industry, and products made of stecl 
to markets, in bad times they have a 
vast traffic void. 
¢ Long-Range Hazards—On top of this, 
Eastern roads share problems common 
to all railroads: 

¢ Competing forms of transporta- 
tion have been cutting into traffic post- 
war just as they did before World War 
II. Freight ton-miles of Class I carriers 
last year ran only 45% above 1929 even 
though the country’s industrial pro- 
duction had doubled in that period. In 
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spite of population growth, passenger 
trafic was approximately 38% below 
the 1929 level. 

¢ Mounting costs and tax burdens 
have been pressing more and more 
heavily on net earnings. 
¢ Rate Ri Some of the gaps in rev- 
enues have been bridged by a succes- 
sion of freight and passenger rate in- 
creases. 

These increases, however, have fallen 
far short. Costs and taxes have been 
rising faster than gross income. ‘Thus, 
profit margins have been narrowing 
sharply. So while revenues have been 
rising in recent vears to one new peace- 
time high after another, net income of 
the Class I group in the postwar period 
has yet to come anywhere near match- 
ing the total racked up back in 1929. 
Last year, for instance, gross was some 


23% less, than 
victims, 
y eastern trunk 
inia, the na 
New York 
and Balti 


though, have been leadin 
lines such as the Penn 
tion’s largest rail car 
Central, the third largest; 
more & Ohio, the sixth largest 
What’s more, you will find this: The 
showing of these systems has been mak 
ing the over-all performance of the 
Class I roads look a lot worse than it 
really is. Eliminate those three from 
the 1929-1951 com] yn and you find 
that net rail earnings last year fell onk 
about 8% under their 1929 level, com 
pared with the 23% « when thi 
three eastern trunk lines are included 
e South and West—What has 
happening is this: Industrial relocation 
and increasing developmet in the 


line 


been 
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AT INTERNATIONAL LATEX 


ERE’S a diesel power plant that is turning in 
amazing results— double the over-all thermal 
efficiency normally attained! The engine is a super- 
charged Cooper-Bessemer, installed in the Interna- 
tional Latex plant at Playtex Park, Dover, Delaware. 


To start with, this modern diesel exceeds 40% 
thermal efficiency — performance rarely equalled! On 
top of that, an ingenious setup in the cooling system 
captures another 40% of the total heat of fuel com- 
bustion, subsequently used in processing. 


Like waste heat recovery, Cooper-Bessemer super- 
charging, aftercooling and gas-diesel fueling are all 
modern means of making power dollars stretch 
much, much further! If you have heavy-duty power 


needs coming up, it will pay you to find out about 
the newest things being done by one of America’s 


oldest engine builders. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 





New York « Chicago ¢ Washington « San Fi i oe Les Angeles 

© San Diego « Houston e Dallas e Odessa « Pampa « Greggion © 

Seattle e Tulsa @ St. Louis ¢ Gloucester e New Orleans ¢ Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifax, N. S. 


DIESELS + GAS ENGINES+GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





Low Initial Cost 

Low Cost of Housing Design 
Low Cost of Installation 
Low Cost of Maintenance 


Bunting Bronze Sleeve Bearings 
can be tailor-made to your design at moderate cost, 
even in small quantities. Or, they are available in over 
a thousand standard sizes from the stocks of hundreds 
of Bunting Distributors—at least one of them near you. 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company,720 Spencer St., Toledo 


Branches in Principal Cities 


BRONZE BEARINGS + BUSHINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS 








“... it showed a 1951 net 
seven times that turned in 
by the Central . . .” 


EASTERN LINES starts on p. 74 


South and West ha t gone far to 
scften the impact of higher costs on 
roads operating in th egions. Once 
pretty much dependent upon agricul 
tural traffic, such ids have been en 
joving an increasing rsification and 
a constantly incr ig volume of 
freight since 1940 

As a result, their nues lately have 
been climbing at a iderably faster 
pace than have thos the Pennsy and 
its neighbors. Thei lings have don 
better, too (even tl ugh their costs 
have been bothersom 

For one thing, they enjoy longer 
freight and passenger hauls than do 
Pennsy, New York Central, and B&O 
And most are not sad 1 with much in 
the way of commut service, which 
rarely produces anything but losses 
Even more important thev aren't 
forced to maintair nanv expensive 
to-operate termina rtics as their 
eastern cousins 
e Santa Fe—Take t Santa Fe, for 
example Thoug t venues _ last 
year were less th t of those 
chalked up by P that leading 
transcontinental tually able to 
report earnings th times as large as 
those of the East ling carrier 

On revenues on of those re 
ported by New } Central, it was 
able to show a | t seven times 
that turned in by t Central 
e Pennsy—W hat n happening 
to the eastern tru ? Take a look 
at the Penns\ Y Idn’t find a 
better case study I te the climb of 
gross revenues t #4.387 level 
a new historic hig t vear it wa 
able to report proft f only $2( 
million. Back in | t racked up 
net of $101.4-mi 1 a gross ot 
onlv $682.7-millio 

Prior to Pearl H Pennsy had 
commanded the t of a large seg 
ment of the invest blic During 
the depression pe overed it 
fixed charges adequat h vear. In 
that period it als tained an un 
broken dividend r And in World 
War II it continued t Uk up an out 
standing transportat rerformance 

In the postwar however, the 
road has lost the hig tment stand 
ing it once enjoyed 1946, for the 
first time since it start n business in 
1846, it failed to ts fixed charges 
fully. And, while it t lapsed simi 
larly since then, it been evident 
lately that a funda tal change has 
occurred in the cart basic position. 

Once upon a time, Pennsy was able 
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Speaking of Lifting Weights... 





American can “lift” more tons 
of freight than any other airline 


One of your most serious considera- 
tions in selecting an airfreight car- 
rier will be its capacity for handling 
your peak shipments on short notice. 

Here, again, American Airlines 
offers you a distinct advantage over 
other carriers. For our fleet of 158 
postwar planes is not only the coun- 
try’s largest in number, but the 
greatest in airfreight capacity— 
transporting hundreds of thousands 
of freight pounds daily. 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


Moreover, since our planes operate 
on a regular published schedule— 
not only workdays, but week-ends 
and holidays, too—your shipment 
need never be delayed on the ground 
for precious hours until every inch 
of cargo space is filled. 

Join the hundreds of companies 
who are already profiting from our 
bigger freight capacity and faster 
service—as well as our broader mar- 
ket coverage. Wire us collect and 
we'll have a representative in your 
office promptly. American Airlines, 
Cargo Sales Division, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 


L\ 








eck American FHIC 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here's Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 

ANDLING FACILITIES 
American's airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 


OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 
NOW-HOW 

American has handled more 
freight than any other airline 














to operate “cheaper” than the average 
Class I system. In recent years, how- 
ever, that hasn’t been the case. Last 
year, for example, its operating costs 
absorbed as much as 85.5% of gross 
revenues as against only 77.4% for the 
industry as a whole. 

¢ Reasons—The causes of this abrupt 
change aren’t hard to pin down. For 
one thing, Pennsy’s large passenger 
business has been producing mighty 
losses in recent years (about $49-million 
in both 1949 and 1950). Its earnings 
have been drained by its huge freight 
and passenger station expenses as well 
as its heavy load of unprofitable branch- 
line mileage. 

Then, too, management got a late 
start at cutting operating costs by 
modernizing Pennsy’s equipment and 
facilities. 
¢ Shelving Steam—It is true that 
Pennsy is now embarked on a tremen- 
dous postwar rehabilitation program. 
Already it has placed in service some 
$522-million of new equipment. 
Another $136-million is slated to be 
spent on this program. When equip- 
ment is delivered, the road expects to 
be able to handle 82% of its freight 
operations, 96% of passenger service 
and 92% of its yard work with elec- 
tric or diesel-electric power units. Out- 
lays also cover 31,860 new freight cars 
and heavy repairs to another 36,000 
cars. 

Pennsy emerged from the war with 
few diesels plus many cars in bad order. 
Not until 1948, in fact, did it start to 
take positive steps to relieve this situ- 


ation. As a result, few savings from use 
of the new equipment have shown up 
thus far. And those have been largely 
nullified by rising costs, plus the neces- 
sity for heavy maintenance expendi- 
tures. 

In time, of course, the displacement 
of steam power by modern diesels, 
plus all the replacement and repair of 
rolling stock, should show up in oper- 
ating economics. 
¢ Financing—As a result of the pro- 
gram, Pennsy by the close of this year 
is expected to have some $383-million 
of equipment obligations outstanding, 
compared with only $87-million at the 
1946 yearend. Nor does this include 
$54-million of freight cars leased from 
Equitable Life. 

As a result, equipment maturities 
and Equitable Life lease payments will 
for a time run around $40-million an- 
nually. That’s well in excess of current 
equipment depreciation accruals (nor- 
mally used to take care of such type of 
debt). This year, the latter are expected 
to run only in the neighborhood of $33- 
million. 

This factor could prove important if 

we should run into an extended busi- 
ness recession. The road in addition 
has to meet, through 1968, some $293- 
million of other maturing obligations, 
plus mandatory sinking fund payments 
of $42-million. 
e Retrenchment—Just how successful 
Pennsy will be in cutting down its heavy 
passenger losses and terminal charges 
very soon appears problematical. 

Take, for insite the dumping of 


Biggest Revenue Bond Issue 


A check for $319,882,972.22, proceeds of 
the $326-million Ohio Turnpike revenue 


bond issue, is turned over by T. Henry 
Boyd (left) of the investment banking firm 
of Blyth & Co. to James W. Schocknessy, 
chairman of the turnpike commission. Blyth 
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& Co. was one of the underwriters for this 
issue, the largest revenue bond offering in 
history. The bulk of the cash was rein- 
vested in short-governments, but it failed 
to halt the sag in prices (page 92) very 
long. 


unprofitable trains lileage. It is 
necessary first to obta ipproval of 
state authorities as wel the Interstate 
Commerce Commis In the past, 
such steps have alwa d long and 
tedious. Even succeeded, 
the benefits often ha n erased by 
over-all wage increas¢ 

Moreover, the P 
tually obligated alwa 
much larger amount of 
and freight and passens 
erations than other syst 
densely populated area 
e Wage Costs—Thi 
that hurts more than you 
Wages account for 
switching and termin 
helps explain why Penns 
been so vulnerable to the 
trend seen in rail wag 

Last year, for instance, 
sorbed 54¢ of each dollar 
revenues, compared with 
the Class I roads generally 
Central’s ratio was even 
wages gobbled up about 
revenue dollar.) 

Not all these factors apply equally to 
other eastern roads. B & O passenger 
business, for example, plays only a 
minor role. That’s why it has been able 
to turn in a better performance lately 
than Pennsy and Centra 
e Market Response—W hether the basic 
problems facing the eastern trunk lines 
can eventually be solved is a moot 
point now. Many Wall Streeters and 
investors seem to have considerable 
doubts. 

That is why you 
mon shares of Santa 
cific, and Union Pacif 
19.6% to 48.5% 
market peaks and B & O 
Central, and Penn 
at prices 23.1% to 57.4 the 
same highs. It expl too, you 
haven't noticed mat tern rail stocks 
ballyhooed in the Street lately, except 
as definite “near-term speculations.” 

Nor do the easter po- 
tential of 1 rals or oil to 
catch speculators’ fan 


whe 


ippc iTS Vit 
carry on a 
ird switching 
terminal op 
erving less 


basic factor 
might think. 
large part of 
expenses, This 

s profits have 
sharp up- 


payrolls ab- 
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only 48¢ for 
(New York 
higher; its 
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find the com- 
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elling at levels 
their 1946 bull 
New York 
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Insurance in the Red 


Last week, a casualty insurance com- 
pany passed its quart dividend and 
put the blame on th fusal of some 
state insurance com! Massa- 
chusetts and New York, for example— 
to recognize sufficiently this inflation- 
ary trend and grant adequate rates.” 

Wallace Falvey ident of this 
company, Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., was particularly bitter 
about his home stat He said it was 
almost impossible for company to 
write compulsory auto insurance in 
Massachusetts without going into the 


red. 


onecr;rs 
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“Is new American cost-cutting weapon... Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants” 


with Pure 


Cartoonist Lichty’s commissars have evidently just discov- 
ered something that you probably already know. 

You can cut costs with Pure Oil’s complete line of industrial 
lubricants, because many of these top-quality oils and greases 
are designed to do several different jobs instead of one spe- 
cific job. 

And to do each job equally well. 


This enables you to do all your lubricating with fewer lubri- 
cants. In other words, you can 


simplify_and_ save...with 





Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 





If you would like to see how this works out in your owrl 
particular business (and that’s the test, of course, as far as 
you are concerned!) write: The Pure Oil Company, Indus- 
trial Sales, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





: 
| 
| 
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Me a ete te A. 


MECHANIZE 


Geubbing Operations 


unto | 


«with a COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 











Here’s a timely answer to the need 
for conserving manpower and 
reducing labor costs —a single 
cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac applies the 
cleanser, scrubs, rinses, and picks up— 
all in one operation! Maintenance men 
like the convenience of working with 
this single unit...also the features 
that make the machine simple to oper- 
ate. It's self-propelled, and has a positive 
clutch. There are no switches to set 
for fast or slow —slight pressure of the 
hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 


desired rate. 


Powerful (quiet) vac. 


Model 213P Scrubber-Vac at left. for 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, 


has a 26-inch brush spread, and cleans up 


to 8,750 sq. ft. 
Scrubber - Vac 


per hour! Finnell makes 
Machines for small, vast, 


and intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric models. 


It’s also good to know that you can lease 


> 


a 


. 


{ 
\ 


or purchase a Scrubber- 
Vac, and that there's a 
Finnell man nearby to 
help train your mainte- 
nance operators in the 
proper use of the ma- 
chine and to make peri- 
odie check-ups. For 
demonstration, consul- 
tation, or literature, 
phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 
3808 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in 
all principal cities of 
the United States and 
Canada. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 
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“MAN-MADE MINERALS” eperast 


e s elements made not of 
contribute immeasurably metal but of “man-made 
to life’s pleasures... 


MAINTAINING UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
OF CARBORUNDUM abrasives is the process under 
observation here. Beta-ray gauges, the first ever installed 
by any abrasives manufacturer, have been adapted by 
CARBORUNDUM engineers to assure constant uniformity of 
product, vitally essential in such critical operations as the 
polishing of television picture tubes to provide a brilliant, 
distortion-free image. 

A process of the Coated Products Division 


“The pleasant life” is vastly more pleasant today than ever 
before—in large measure because of the “man-made minerals,” 
silicon carbide and aluminum oxide by CARBORUNDUM. These 
products of the electric furnace have been put to work in an 
infinite variety of ways to lower the cost of luxuries and 
necessities alike, and so to make them available to more and 
more people. 

Wherever you find a product which has been formed, 
shaped, drilled, enameled, baked, painted, polished or sharp- 
ened, you can be sure it’s been helped on its way to market 
by the “man-made minerals” pioneered by CARBORUNDUM. 
Equally so wherever you find a process involving diffusion, fil- 
tration, resistance to heat, chemical attack, corrosion, abrasion. 

The unique properties of these materials are opening new 
industrial frontiers. Your inquiry to CARBORUNDUM may well 
reveal current developments of immediate benefit to you. 


teach maximum heat in 
seconds, thus help seal 
in meat juices for moist, 
succulent, tender steaks 
and roasts. 


Beating Oe mode by the 
LOBAR Division 


AUTOMOBILE MASS PRODUCTION 
owes much to “man-made minerals.” A remark- 
able form is FERROCARBO, a deoxidizer used in 
many metallurgical processes. Added to the 
molten metal, this product by CARBORUNDUM 
produces metal that yields stronger, cleaner, 
easier-to-machine castings, of which the motor 
car industry utilizes millions, 

Product of the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


SOFT DRINKS travel safely to eager con- 
sumers in glass bottles—are more inviting in 
lass that's free from discoloration, flaws and 
ubbles. Leading bottle makers get this product 
quality, since their melting tanks are lined with 
MONOFRAX fused cast refractories. More impor- 
tant, they get product quantity... longer tank life 
that means extra months of service, extra thou- 

sands of tons of glass. 
Produced by the Retractories Division 


Keep your eye on 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 
for significant developments 
based on **man-made minerals 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥. 


Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets ond Belts... Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating 
Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 
and iron... Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
Filter Media and Diffusers—and ore marketed under the following trademarks: 
CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR 
FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX +» MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 


ss 





Field Warehousing Gets Popular Again 


@ It's a system whereby a company borrows on its 


inventory, sets up a “field warehouse"’ on its own premises. 


A disinterested warehouse concern guards the inventory until 


loan is paid. 


@ It flourished during the depression, when operating 
losses depleted working capital. 


@ Now it has sprung up again. Today there may be as 
many as 10,000 field warehouses in the U.S. 


Today’s shortage of working capital 
has done a lot to popularize a financ- 
ing method that first became popular, 
for another reason, during the depres- 
sion. This is field warchousing—a 
method by which businesses that need 
more capital than their credit rating 
calls for can use inventory as collateral 
for loans. ' 

Normally, banks hesitate to loan on 
inventory left in the possession of the 
borrower. ‘Too many things can happen 
to it. That’s why, thirty or forty years 
ago, you would have had to put your 
inventory in a public warchouse, in the 
possession of a disinterested third party, 
and give the warchouse receipts to the 
bank as collateral. 

Field warehousing makes things a 
little easier. Under this setup, you set 
up a “public warehouse” right on your 
own premises, with your merchandise 
in custody of one of the field warchouse 
companies. Many banks will lend you 
money on the field warehouse com- 
pany’s receipts, just as they would on 
those of a public warehouseman. 
¢ Growing Volume—This type of col- 
lateral has become a good deal more 
popular in the last few years because a 
lot of business concerns are doing a 
larger volume of business, and need 
more working capital. Few are able 
to get it through unsecured loans. 
They prefer field warehousing to a 
public warchouse, because it saves haul- 
ing and storage charges. And it’s a lot 
more convenient when, as sometimes 
happens, the warchoused goods are in 
process of manufacture. 

Back in 1941, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research concluded from 
a survey that there were about 5,000 
ficld warchouses in the U.S. containing 
between $25,000 and $100,000 worth 
of merchandise. The average bank loan 
on this type of collateral was estimated 
to be around $40,000. 

Today, field warehouse people esti- 
mate that there may be as many as 
9,000 or 10,000 field warchouses in the 
U.S. Naturally, the number varies 
constantly, since these are temporary 
arrangements. If you assume that the 
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value of merchandise in these ware- 
houses has doubled, in keeping with 
the rise in prices since 1941, you would 
come up with an average loan figure of 
$80,000—or a total outstanding loan 
volume of $800-million 

e Early Days—The field warehouse 
came to maturity back in the depres- 
sion years, when banks were particularly 
anxious to stay liquid, while at the 
same time working capital of borrowers 
had been depleted by years of oper- 
ating losses. At the time, there were 
perhaps 3,000 field warehouses in 
operation, compared to a much smaller 
number a decade before 

¢ Machinery—Here’s how a field ware- 
house setup works: If your bank or 
other lender is willing to make a loan 
on this basis, a field warehousing com- 
pany checks over your premises. It es- 
tablishes a warchouse there, keeps it 
locked or guarded in some other way, 
and posts it to show that the property 
inside is in possession of the warchouse 
company. 

This field warehouse could be a 
cattle ranch, a tank, or even a bureau 
drawer. The method has been used 
to borrow against goods as diverse as 
cattle, garden seeds, watch springs, 
stcel, jewelry, and fuel oil 

Companies in the field warchousing 
business include: Lawrence Warehouse 
Co., San Francisco; American Express 
Field Warchousing Corp. (subsidiary 
of American Express Co.); Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corp., New Or- 
leans; St. Paul Terminal Warehouse 
Co. and its subsidiary, New York Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co.; and Banks 
Warchouse Co., Chicago. 
eMore Takers—Though there are 
plenty of banks who won’t loan on 
field warehouse receipts, the number 
who do seems to be increasing. As a 
matter of fact, the majority of field 
warchouse setups are initially suggested 
by the lender. 

You'll find generally that banks which 
make a lot of commodity loans will 
tend to accept field warchouse receipts 
as collateral. For instance, San Fran- 
cisco’s Bank of America, No. 1 U.S. 


bank, sct up a special ficld warchousing 
department back in 193 year, 
the bank made loans of that type 
amounting to over $100-million 
¢ Demand—Although = ¢! t 
seems to have got its start in the can 
ning industry, it may be d to solve 
the credit problems of easonal 
business. In fact, it can be 
any business where volu 
large in relation to net 
where more orthodox form 
aren't possible 

In lines where it’s possible to pro 

duce all year round, but demand for 
the product is sca.onal, field warechous 
ing makes it possible to get into pro 
duction before orders a received. 
That levels off rush periods, cuts over- 
time wages, and makes it possible to 
keep a larger permanent staff. Because 
the manufacturer can get financing, he 
can take advantage of suppliers’ cash 
and quantity discounts, get carload 
freight rates. 
e Costly Loans—You have to balance 
these advantages off against the high 
cost of field warchouse loan Banks 
usually charge higher rates on them 
than on unsecured loans—partly because 
the borrower's credit lower, 
and partly because ther some extra 
paperwork. Rates lately ranged 
from 4% to 6%. Finance companies’ 
or factors’ rates are usually higher 

On top of that is the warehouse com- 
pany’s fee, which runs from 3% to 
24% of the loan, depending on size 
and other factors. It’s not considered 
economic to handle loans of less than 
$5,000 or $10,000 in this w 

Part of the charge th 
company makes is for the pay of a 
warehouse custodian, who controls all 
entrance and exit of goods, and takes 
a frequent physical inventory. Usually 
this custodian is an ex-employce of the 
borrower, picked because he knows how 
to handle the goods con ned 
e Liabilitv—The custodiar 
by the warchouse company against dis- 
honesty. The company may also carry 
legal liability insurance to pay losses 
for which it mav be liable. For in- 
stance, Lawrence Warehouse Co., be- 
lieved to be the biggest in the field, 
carries a $500,000 fidelity bond on 
each warehouse, plus $500,000 legal 
liability insurance. 

There are lots of thing 
go wrong for which the warehouse 
concern wouldn't be liable. Warehouse 
companies don’t guarantee that goods 
deposited by a borrower are legally that 
borrower's property. Though the de- 
positor certifies that this is so, the ware- 
houseman has no way of being sure. 
Nor does the warehouseman guarantee 
that the goods deposited are of the 
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Experimental model made of Vibrin polyester resins and glass fibers by Glasspar Company, Costa Mesa, California 


What would happen if somebody made... 


an auto body of plastic? 


Plenty—and all of it good! Look what 
happened when they made an all-plastic 
body of Naugatuck Vibrin polyester resin 
and glass fiber laminates 


No more wrinkled fenders! You just 
can't dent this car! After an impact that 
would crumple any ordinary fender or 
door, this amazing material springs right 
back to its original shape! It's unharme 
except by the heaviest of impacts.* 

No more rusting! Rain, snow, salt sea 
air, even the worst of weather won't harm 


this body. 


Easy to make—easy to repair! Custom- Manufacturers, what do you want to 


built Vibrin car bodies are formed with a make? Easy to see there's a worldful 


few large moldings—without pressure or of profitable possibilities in Naugatuck 
heat—at a fraction of former toolage Chemical’s new Vibrin polyester resin. 
And they are quickly and simply From figurines to limousines, it’s con- 


costs! 
é is 

repaired in case of damage. stantly turning up new and better ways 

: i - to new and better products. Find out 

In fact, this Vibrin body is so light P 


what this unusual, news-making plastic 
(no more than 200 |bs.) and simple in . 


can do for you. Send us the coupon 
construction, it may be easily removed ' ; 
below 


for major repairs to motor or chassis 
Deliberately driven into a tree twice at 15 


| mph, a test model suffered only a 14-inch 
gas consumption and increased tire crack at the point of impact! The crack was 
too repaired within an hour! 


Its lighter weight can mean reduced 


A lf N tuck Chemical Plastics Division, 58 Elm Street 
CLL Ga mica ee ee ae 


Without charge, send technicol data for these end uses: 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY © Naugatuck, Conn. 


BRANCHES: Akron e¢ Boston e Charlotte 


Memphis NAME TITLE 


e Los Angeles 


New York e Philadelphia IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario COMPANY 


MARVINOL® vinyl! resins « KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers « VIBRIN® polyester 


resins ¢ Rubber Chemicals ¢ Aromatics 
Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber ¢ Latices 


ADDRESS 


Synthetic Rubber e Agricultural 





to duck tubing problems 


... WITH BUNDYWELD 


Want to duck the headaches of an infe- craft, and refrigeration lines, radiant heat- 
rior tubing? ing coils, and vital parts in hundreds of 
Check into Bundyweld, the multiple-wall other product applications. Most likely, 
type of Bundy” tubing . . . and the only Bundyweld is your answer, too. 

tubing that’s double-rolled from a single 


Log For information or technical help in design 
strip, with inside and outside beveled edges. ; ; 


or fabrication of tubing parts, contact 
Feature-wise, performance-wise Bundyweld Bundy Tubing Company, headquarters for 
has led the way to better automotive, air- small-diameter tubing, today 


SIZES UP TO 
%”" O.D. 


) = 
Bundyweld Tubing is double- U | U | n 0 mM 4 fl 
walled from a single copper- 


coated steel strip. Patented 
beveled edges afford smoother 
joint, absence of bead, less DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


chance for any leakage. WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING @ AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 





grade specified, unless special arrange- 
ments are made for grading. 

¢ Special Use—Another application of 
field warehousing has developed quite 
rapidly since the war. Some manufac- 
turers have found ways of using it to 
help distributors expand sales of their 
product, while safeguarding themselves 
against bankruptcy of distributors. 

One way to do this is to have a field 
warehousing company set up a ware- 
house on the distributor’s premises. 
The manufacturer gets receipts for 
goods he ships there. This has the ad- 
vantage of getting goods out of his 
own warchouse and close to the point 
of sale. As the distributor gets orders, 
he pays the manufacturer, and goods 
are released from the warehouse. 

The best arrangement, from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint, is to have 
the distributor arrange with his local 
bank to finance their purchase on 
a warehouse-receipt basis. This gives 
the distributor the funds to take his 
cash discount. And the manufacturer 
is completely off the hook. 


Tax Hazards 


When they're dealing 
with stockholders, closely 
held corporations run a risk 
of losing tax privileges. 


Taxwise, a small corporation con- 
trolled by one person or by a small 
group stands in a twilight zone. Such 
a closely held corporation is in name 
and form a corporate entity, but the 
tax law isn’t bound by names. It some- 
times insists on treating the corpora- 
tion as the investment and management 
of one man, of an actual partnership, 
or of a family. 

Three danger points arise in opera- 
tion of a closely held corporation: 

e Are advances of cash to the 
corporation genuine loans or actually 
capital investments? 

e Under what conditions can the 
corporation claim a deduction for pay- 
ments to a creditor who is also the 
controlling stockholder? 

¢ What happens when a majority 
stockholder sells property to the cor- 
poration he controls? 

Here is a case decided by the tax 
court a year ago. Five members of a 
family bought an 83-apartment build- 
ing. They were advised to form a cor- 
poration. Each loaned the corporation 
from $5,000 to $30,000, totaling $75,- 
000, and bought stock in the same ratio 
as his loan bore to the total. There 
were 15 shares at $5 each, a total of 
$75, making a 1,000 to 1 ratio of in- 
debtedness to capital stock. 

The building was acquired 


for 
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In LOS ANGELES—One of 


10 ARABOL PLANTS and WAREHOUSES 


—a nation-wide organization serving 
major users of industrial adhesives 








In 1948, Arabol Plant #6 was estab- 
lished in Los Angeles. (For some 15 
years, users of industrial adhesives in 
that territory had been served from the 
San Francisco plant.) 


However, the phenomenal, ever-ex- 
panding growth and development of 
the Pacific Southwest soon called for 
an even larger plant with every modern 


We operate on the belief that, for 
each particular adhesives application, 
there is one adhesives formula that 
can serve you best. 

You can learn: about Arabol Ad- 
hesives only by trying them and by 
evaluating the services of our Technical 
and Service Staffs. Call upon these 
services—from the plant or warehouse 
nearest you. From whichever source, 











From ourios Angeles Plant 


and sales office we are privi- 
leged to serve the leaders of 
Southern California Industry 
—with adhesives for 1000 end 
uses. Some of these are for .. . 


BOOKBINDING 
BOTTLE LABELING 
CABINET MAKING 
CAN LABELING 
CARTON SEALING 
CASE SEALING 


ENVELOPES 

PAPER BOXES 
PAPER CONVERTING 
PRINTERS 

RUG FABRICATION 
SHIPBUILDING 








facility for the making of industrial 
adhesives. 

In April, 1952, the present, greatly 
enlarged Los Angeles Plant was opened 
—engineered in every detail to meet 
these exacting requirements. 


As of today—in the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago and 
New York laboratories—some 10,000 
adhesives formulas have been devel- 
oped, each meeting a specified need for 
a special adhesive in some step of a 
customer’s manufacturing, labeling, 
packaging or shipping. 


you will be drawing upon 67 years 
of pioneering; you will be assured 
of uniformity in products. In the 
event of disaster or economic need in 
one area, you will be served from 
another plant. 

We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require- 
ments. That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Your inquiry to Department 63 will 
bring a prompt response. 


’ ie 


' " Adhesives 2 
- ARABOL ! 


tHe ARABOL manuracturincG co. 
Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON © PORTLAND,ORE. » ITASCA, TEX. + LONDON, ENG. 


67 Years of 
Pioneering f 
Cs. 
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How to load your 
sales force 


new ammunition 


Could your salesmen 
win new customers by 
talking lighter weight? 


HACKNEY 
DEEP DRAWN PARTS 
have been designed in 
many shapes and sizes—in 
capacities from 1 quart to 
150 gallons. Here are a few 
typical examples: 


—or closer tolerances? 

—or greater strength? 

—or extra durability? 

—or vibration resistance? 
—or streamlined appearance? 
—or seamless construction? 


—or lower cost? 


These are some of the selling 
points you can build into 
your products when you de- 
sign with Hackney Deep 
Drawn Shapes and Shells. 
Hundreds of other manu- 
facturers have developed 
sound selling advantages by 
replacing a heavy cast, 
forged, or welded pipe part 
with a Hackney Deep Drawn 
Shell. 

Write for full information 
today. 


Ask for a complimentary copy of our 
anniversary booklet,""Design for Progress.” 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manvtacturer of Hackney Products 
1493 S$. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Henne Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
86 





$75,000 down payment and a $363,- 
200 mortgage, as planned. The corpora 
tion had gross profits of about $70,000 
for its first four years. Because it de 
ducted $4,500 a year interest on the 
$75,000 loan from the owner-stock 
holders, the company escaped tax en 
tirely for the first three of these years. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
protested the $4,500 a year deduction, 
and was upheld by the tax court. The 
court ruled that the “loans” by stock- 
holders were really capital investments. 
e Added Loss—It makes a big differ 
ence to the stockholder, too, whether 
his loan is a real loan or a capital in 
vestment. If the corporation fails with 
the money still unpaid, the stockholder 
can claim a fully deductible loss if his 
advance of cash was a loan but only 
a maximum deduction of $1,000 a year 
for capital loss if it is considered an 
equity investment 

How a court rules depends on the 
facts in each case: whether the money 
was to be repaid in any event or 
whether it was being placed at the 
disposal of the busin: is risk capital. 

Ordinarily a taxpayer corporation on 
an accrual basis’ may deduct current 
interest and other expenses even though 
the amount is actually not paid by the 
end of the tax year—and even though 
the recipient, on a cash basis, is not 
required to report it as income in the 
same vear. 

Where this occurs between a cor- 
poration and a controlling stockholder, 
however, the tax law specifies that the 
accrued amount must actually be paid 
within the year or within 24 months 
after the close of the year. This applies 
where a stockholder—and his spouse, 
brothers and _ sisters, ancestors, and 
lineal descendants—directly or  indi- 
rectly holds more than 50% in value 
of the outstanding stock 
¢ Definition Trouble—The purpose of 
this provision is to make sure there 
is no deduction by a closely held cor- 
poration without a corresponding in- 
clusion of taxable income by the 
recipient. But the courts have run into 
trouble trying to decide what “paid” 
means. 

At first, the courts held to the literal 
meaning: to liquidate a liability in 
cash. Then came the Musselman Hub- 
Brake Co. case, in which the corpora- 
tion had satisfied a debt for patent 
rovalties and interest to its controlling 
stockholder by giving him _ interest- 
bearing demand notes within 24 months 
after the close of each of three tax 
years. The creditor-stockholder reported 
as income the par value of the note 
received by him each vear. 

Ihe tax court denied the corporation 
a deduction for the claimed expense, 
but the Court of Appeals ruled in the 
company’s favor. It construed the in- 
tent of the law to mean that debts were 
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Today clean air's importance to surgery ranks with sterile 
instruments, masks and rubber gloves. Surgeons know that 
air-borne dust and dirt can recontaminate sterile apparatus and 
are a dangerous source of infection for open incisions. 

That is why AAF equipment is used to supply super-clean, 
dust-free air to operating rooms and other critical areas. 
Today... clean air is a must in hospitals. 


Write for ‘‘Dust, Dollars and Dividends"’. . . the dramatic story 
of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 


Pimedian Ai Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Lovisville 8, Ky. - American Air Filter of Conada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, Il. 
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AIR FILTERS 





4 vu Dis Tad 


Even when loaded to capacity, the 
big, roomy drawers of this STEEL AGE 
Grade A file float open smoothly .. . 
rasily ... ata touch of your fingertips. 

on is the sturdy, welded sus- 

—the working heart of every 
durable STEEL AGE file—mounted on 
eight ball bearings in a heavy, welded 
iadder-type frame. It all adds up to 
easier, faster, better filing. Although 
material curtailments may delay de- 
livery of these files, you'll find the 





Ever use a File 








extra efficiency of STEEL AGE equip- 
ment well worth waiting for. 


Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. 
Corry, Penna. 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast 





A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($0.25) per share has been de- 
clared payable August 20 to stock - 
holders of record August 5, 1952. 
‘The transfer books will not close. 
Bankers ‘rust Company of New 
York will mail tne checks. 
Edward Henderson, M.D. 
Secretary 
Scnerinc Corporation 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
oF, 
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GENERAL FUND 
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Prospectus from authorised investment dealers or 
VANCE, SANDERS & CO. 
111 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


New York 


Los Angeles 


Chicago 
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iF YoU have a business service of 
interest to executives more than 
22 to this publication 

sell them about you and your serv- 
ices through the Business Services 
Section of BUSINESS WEEK. Write 


or phone for infarmation 


5,000 subscribers 








See page 130 of this issue for the Clues section. 





paid when the creditor received actual 
or constructive income, reportable for 
tax purposes. This can be in the form 
of notes, property, or credits. 

e Exception—The tax court has since 
permitted corporations to deduct such 
payments without ich question. 
There are exceptions, though. 

In the H & H Drilling Co., Inc., 
case, the corporatior ued a salary 
check to its majority ckholder, who 
immediately endorsed it and returned 
it to the company W the corpora 
tion offered no evid« to show it had 
enough money in tl yank to cover! 
the check, the tax ruled that no 
actual or constructi payment had 
ever been made, and efore denied 
a deduction. 

As with sales bet members of 
a family, sales bet 1 stockholder 
and his controlled poration get 
rough treatment fror tax law. It’s 
a “heads we win, ta lose” propo 
sition: You can’t d 1 loss on a 
sale but any profit taxable This 
applies to the stock! defined as in 
the previous section 
e Gone Forever—In between a 
corporation and it trolling stock- 
holder, a loss is sim gone forever, 
as far as tax deducti ire concerned. 
Here’s how the loss talk ving 

I'he stockholder’s for a property 
is $15,000; he sells it to his controlled 
corporation he ind family own 
more than 50% of stock value) at its 
current market vali $10,000. He 
cannot deduct a capit of $5,000. 
The company’s cost ins what the 
purchase price was 100. So any 
subsequent sale by t poration at 
that figure shows no tal loss either, 
although somewhere ng the way the 
property depreciated 10 

Furthermore, no exchange of 
depreciable property between a corpora 
tion and a stockholder results in capital 
gain treatment if th kholder, with 
his spouse, minor | ind minor 
grandchildren owns than 80% of 
the value of outstan« tock 

Chis provision wa d to the law 
in 1951 to plug thi f hole: Mr 
and Mrs. Doe own stock of X 
Co., Inc.; thev als the building 
that X Co. occupi k cost of the 
building is $20,00( h a deprecia- 
tion deduction of $ 1 vear. Mr 
and Mrs. Doe sell tl ulding to X 
Co. at its fair mark of $36,000 

Under the old la Mr. and Mrs 
Doe could be taxed more than 
$4,000 on their S$] ipital gain; 
the corporation wou 1 book cost 
of $36,000 for the | 1 deprecia- 
tion deduction of S$] 1 year 

Under the new | the company 
still gets a $800 a nal allowance 
for depreciation, but Mr. and Mrs. Doe 
have to pay ordinai t capital gains, 
rates on their $16,000 profit. 


} 
1 
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For complete information on a low-cost, sound- 
absorbing ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone®, see your Armstrong Acoustical Contrac- 
tor. He'll be glad to give you a job estimate 
without obligation. For the free booklet, “How 
to Select an Acoustical Material,” write today 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 5208 Wal- 

nut Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. fay 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 
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THE RETAIL INVENTORY 
METHOD AND LIFO 


This book explains retail merchandise accessories 
from elementary retail arithmetic to Fifo and Lifo. 
Supp t . illustrative forms. 
and detailed exa t , these sys 
mph + oO lepartment and speciality stores 
chain stores are discussed in 
° chapters Muti wal adjustment of 
ting interests between business 
«“e iment explained — in 
wiing laws that et on inventory 
siuation among ret By Mal- 
colm C. McNair ‘and. Anita C. 
Hersum, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Univ 
with assistance of H. I. Kieinhaus. 
440 pages, illus., $7.50 








BUSINESS 
FORECASTING 


Shows how to set up and organize effective forecasting 
activities for better informed management decisions. 
Explains the economle principles upon which accur 
ate forecasting depends and the causes of fluctuations 
isine iv Treats business cycles @ 
mn fe asting the Federal Reserve 
Production and 
casting of prices nd 
sales. Provides a depenc nabie 
suide for a management tech 
nique of growing importance 
today. By Frank D. Newbury, 
Consulting Econ. 270 pp., 24 
ius., $4.75 








INDUSTRIAL 
INTERNAL 
AUDITING 


Shows how te use internal auditing to help your 

company improve its policy and increase profits 

mitlines and implements this broader function 

nal auditing opposed to routine checking 

how to estab the aims, and what practices 
t Audit Divisi« 
‘ ency, eli te Waste, anc 

' f performance. Covers procedures 

f cash, credit, sales, payroll, 


it n and planning 
Walk 


inventory, prov ducti¢ 
maintenance 
ir. 


Vice-Pres. 





By w ° 
Accounting, and W. R. Davies, Dir., 
Audit Div., beth of U. 8S. Steel Co. 
323 pages, (02 forms and exhibits, 
$5.00 





_ THE TECHNIQUE 
OF CLEAR 
WRITING 


Here are ten guiding principles 

together with a simple, accurate 
formula fo esting readability 

help you eliminate “‘fog™ from 

personal writing and improve 

Tells 

res, avoid unnecessary words, 


Be 1h EOS C_, 


nfo rma 
ain greater w ng 


eve a& vast fund of 
x Ip you 
By Robert A BR, "289 pe.. $3. 30 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE~~ 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., NYC: 36) 
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Tech of Clear Writ 


This offor applies to U. S. only 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


Money Tightens: Bonds Sag 


This week’s break in the bond mar 

ket (chart) is pretty conclusive proot 
that the Federal Reserve Svstem has a 
fairly free hand as the manager of the 
U.S. money supply. It wouldn’t have 
happened if the Fed weren't anxious 
to prevent inflation of bank credit. 
e The Ride’s Over—The Fed is allow 
ing money to get so tight that some 
buyers of the recent $4.2-billion 
of 2%s (BW-—Jun.28'52,p128) who 
borrowed the purchase money from 
banks in the hope of selling at a profit, 
now have to pay as much as 3% on 
their loans. This is forcing some of 
these would-be riders to dump 
their bonds. 

hat’s only part of the story. With 
money so tight, banks and government 
bond dealers don’t have the funds to 
buy securities. So there aren’t many 
takers for the relatively few bonds that 
are being offered. Many dealers are 
cutting their prices so they won't get 
loaded with securities they can’t afford 
to carry. 
¢ Easy Matter—It’s very simple for the 
Fed to keep money tight, under pres 
ent conditions. All it does is go slow 
on buving government securities in the 
open market. Right now, the banks 
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Watch a plane’s “lung” take a deep breath 


An aircraft engine gulps 15 times more air than fuel. ‘lo control 








this air flow—adjusting perfectly to frequent changes in speed 





and altitude—requires a precision-machined “lung” that never 


To inhale 30,000 pounds 

of air every hour, a plane 
needs good lungs. For 

a fuel-injection body that 
“breathes steady,” 

one of America’s leading 
aviation corporations 
calls on Lycoming 
precision production. 


leaks, never coughs. Producing a part so precise typifies Lycomin 

6 fa} I , ) 
resourcefulness and skill, long famous in the aircraft field— 
increasingly in demand throughout all American industry. 
Whether you require precision machining, high-volume 

} ] I 8 hig 
production, product development—or air-cooled power for aircraft 
or ground applications—Lycoming offers extensive facilities and 
experience. 
Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 

For a more complete story on Lycoming’s 

varied abilities and facilities, write—on your 


company letterhead—for the interesting, 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Let’s Look at Lycoming.” 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES ¢ PRECISION-AND-VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS © GRAY-IRON CASTINGS @ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


Loox 10 lyCoM | se Maaiananete 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 
BRIOGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN 
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INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


and 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


october chicago 


14°15°16 | coliseum 


The New and Unusual Prod- 
ucts - Equipment - Materials 


> from the “SHORT COURSE” 
: sponsored by the Univer- 
: sity of Mlinois, College of 
~_ Engineering 

: The interesting and instruc- 
: tive National Protective 
: Packaging and Materials 
: Handling COMPETITION 











; The Nation's Top Packag- 
MEET : ing and Materials Handling 
: People 
plan now to attend 
THE MOST INFORMATIVE SHOW IN THE INDUSTRY! 
SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
& MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 
Room 902-F © 20 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








Lower the Boom 


BUSCHMAN TROJAN 
with one man 


“Safety balanced” boom 
makes this possible. Yes, and 
one man can quickly move the 
TROJAN on the easy-rolling, 
anti-friction-bearing wheels. Use 
this all-purpose powered con- 
veyor for loading, unloading, 
stacking or boosting. Operates 
in both directions and it per- 
forms faithfully under all condi- 
tions, year in and year out. 


Ask for Bulletin 50-A 


ne 
.™ 


et 


Buschman 


CHVEY CIF 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


Conedion Licensee: 


Somes A. McKechnie, Lid. 
Terente 12, 


The E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. 
4477 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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most of their additional reserves by 
borrowing from it. Since these borrowed 
reserves are only temporary, the banks 
must let their short-term loans and in- 
vestments run off, to repay their bor- 
rowings. Besides, no bank likes to be 
in debt. That's why the interest rate 
on recent Treasury 91-day bill offerings 
has climbed from 1.6% to over 1.8%. 
Bank demand for them has sagged. 
e Hands Off—The Treasury has made 
two announcements which clearly indi- 
cate it’s not going to challenge the Fed's 
control of credit 

e Last week it said it would re- 
fund about $2.4-billion of maturing 


1%% certificates, with certificates. 
e This week, the Treasury said it 
would not call for redemption of four 
bond issues totaling about $16.5-billion, 
which can be called Dec. 15 but don’t 
have to be redeemed until later. Cou 
pons on these bonds are 2% and 24% 
The Treasury figures that it would cost 
too much in interest to refund the 
bonds this vear. 
It was the second announcement 
that touched off this week’s break. But 
at midweek, the Fed appeared to b« 
stepping in to see that prices didn't 
drop too rapidly. Pri yf manv issues 
were stiffening 








Thus far the downtrend in earn- 
ings experienced by many companies 
this year (BW —Aug.2’52,p27) 
hasn’t affected dividends generally. 
Payments are still climbing as _be- 
fore. 

First-half cash dividends on New 
York Stock Exchange listed com- 
mons added up to $2,587,164,000, 
4.8% greater than the previous first 
half record in 1951 

As the Big Board’s tabulation be 
low indicates, close to 88% of all 
listed commons paid dividends, and 
27% of the dividend pavers even 
increased them 
¢ Spotty—Nonctheless, while divi 
dends were up 4.8% in the first 


No No. of 
Issues Divi 
im dend 
Stock Group 
26 19 10 
23 16 1 
73 63 13 
29 ) 


78 26 


2 5 

3 
2 11 
6. 


38 
Textile 44 
Tobacco 16 
Utilities 101 


U. S. Co.'s operating abroad. 25 


Foreign compames 18 
Other companies — 


Totals 1,060 





First-Half Dividends Hit New High 


Group Payers Higher Same Reduced 195 


half, the first quarter was much 
better than the second. In the first 
quarter, dividends perched at a level 
6.6% higher than the midyear 
point. What’s more, eliminate the 
oil and utility shares and you'll find 
that the half-vear total barely 
equaled that of 1951 
So keep an eve o1 
the oils and utilitic 
accounted for only 15 of all this 
year’s dividend payers, they ac 
tually provided 34 of the over-all 
dividend total. That means that if 
cither group starts to s] its stock 
holder disbursement harplv, it 
could make quite a differet wher 
the dividend total 
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13 2 278,824 
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“Private line” 
dictation — no 
interference! 


listen back 

all you want! 

Talk to operator 
“off the record” 

on the same phone! 
Simplified push- 
button controls! 
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Telephone dictation with FULL CONTROL! 


PhonAudograph is the new method of tele- 
phone dictation that gives you “full control.” 


PhonAudograph offers your firm greater 
efficiency and economy, by streamlining dic- 
tation procedures. Several “low-volume” dicta- 
tors are connected to one recording unit and one 
secretary. They can produce more—at less cost! 

For the first time, telephone dictation is 

made completely practical. For Phon- 

Audograph gives the dictator the control 

over the central recording instrument that 

he has always needed! 


This exclusive feature — full control — has 
been the goal of our electronics engineers 


through years of research. It is made possible 
by Audograph’s own unique advantages, plus 
startling new developments (the “built-in 
memory,” for example, for fully automatic re- 
setting of the stylus after listening back). Only 
now, with final achievement of full control, are 
we prepared to offer PhonAudographs Tor use 
in modern business. 


Naturally, you'll want more complete infor- 
mation on this newest electronic miracle. Our 
illustrated booklet gives you the whole story. 
For your copy, sitaply write te The Gray 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Conn., 
and request PhonAudograph Booklet Y-8. 


Get the complete story — write today 





PHONAUDOGRAPH* and AUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities, 
See your Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.’ Canada: 
Northern Electric Co,, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export 
affiliate) in 35 countries. PhonAudograph and Audograph are made by the Gray Manu. 
facturing Company—established 1891—originators oj the Telephone Pay Station, 
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In his new book, Clar- 
ence Randall calls on busi- 
nessmen to get out and argue 
in defense of free enterprise. 


Businessmen usually don’t take too 
kindly to criticism. In that respect, 
they are no different from other groups. 
You might expect, though, that their 
hides would be pretty tough—since they 
have been lambasted by so many of 
their critics. 

Now they are undergoing an unusual 
experience. They are getting a scolding 
from one of their own brethren. The 
new critic is hard-jawed, severe-looking 
Clarence B. Randall, president of In- 
land Steel Co. He speaks out clearly 
and sharply in his book, A Creed for 
Free Enterprise (Little, Brown & Co., 
$2.75). An abridged version was syn- 
dicated to newspapers earlier. Little 
Brown reports that there have been 
two printings so far and that a third 
one is going to press. 

At Inland offices, thousands of let- 
ters have been received commenting on 
Randall’s T'V talk answering President 
Truman, his stand on the union shop, 
and his book. About 400 have been 
exclusively about the book—most_ of 
these were favorable, but not all of 
them. 
¢ Self-Castigation—The jacket of the 
book proclaims that this work is “a 
ringing statement of faith in the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise by the 
most trenchant spokesman for our 
heavy industry.” And that is true. 
Randall does express confidence in 
the free enterprise way of life. But he 
also takes himself apart for not al- 
wavs having been a better apostle of 
that faith. Furthermore, he takes some 
punches at the shortcomings of some 
of his business contemporaries. 
¢ Every Tool But Language—The 
thing that worries Randall most is the 
feeble performance of men in industry 
in saving what they think and believe. 
He contends that thev should take 
every opportunity to speak out when- 
ever people will listen. 

“We are not doing that now,” 
he regretfully comments. “We have 
learned how to use every modern tool 
except language, vet that is the tool 
our enemies use best.” He refers to 
the Socialist planner’s glib talk—a new 
phenomenon for which he says we are 
not psychologically prepared. 

Randall points out that the men who 
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INLAND’S Randall contends that industry 
should speak out- at every opportunity. 


know business best—the businessmen 
themselves—are good salesmen and can 
get quite evangelistic about their prod- 
uct in talking to customers. That 
kind of enthusiasm disappears, though, 
when the suggested audience is a con- 
vention of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, Or a Congressional committee. 
Some hope for the future—with a 
dour overtone—is held out, though. 
Randall says: ““The next generation of 
businessmen will be articulate, know- 
ing what they believe and entering 
joyously into the battle of ideas, or 
there will be no business as we have 
known it heretofore.” 
¢ Self-Imposed Task—Evidently the 
writing of this book was part of the 
self-imposed discipline prescribed by 
Randall. He makes it clear, too, that 
what he has written is a purely per- 
sonal expression and is not to be con- 
sidered in any way a statement of the 
views of Inland Steel Co. nor of the 
management staff of that company. 
Authoring a book was not a wholly 
new experience for him. In 1938, he 
collaborated with political reformer 
Roger Baldwin on Civil Liberties and 
Industrial Conflict 
¢ Industry Spokesman—As a Chica- 
goan, he has a good record for partici- 
pation in public and community af- 
fairs. As a member of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, he has done 
his share of needling to get freer, per- 
haps more “liberal,” expressions of 
opinion. As a steel boss, he has cer- 
tainly been less conservative than most 
of his associates in that industrv. 
Even so, he was the one selected to 


give the industry’s answer to the recent 
steel seizure by order of President Tru 
man. Randall pulled punches, tell 
ing a nationwide radio and _ television 
audience exactly what he thought of 
Truman and what he had done in deal 
ing with the steelwork union. The 
reaction to what he said was not unani 
mous. Some thought he was 100% 
justified in what h¢ and how he 
said it. Others wondered if that kind 
of verbal bombast was the most appro 
priate thing under t ircumstances 
e Still Fighting—Randall sticks by his 
guns. A week before the steel strike 
was finally settled, he was as adamant 
as ever. And he insisted that his posi 
tion and that of the majority of 
the steel industry in fighting against 
the union shop was gaining support. 
“Everyone now kno he said, “that 
the steel controversy has boiled down 
to one single question: Should an em 
ployer bargain away the right of a work 
man to a job if that man does not wish 
to join the union? Inland is being 
urged to stand fast and not sign a con 
tract that will prevent a nonunion man 
from working.” 

The steel executis s quite a repu 
tation for crisp talk. Once when he 
was asked innocenth much export 
business Inland did eyes narrowed 
down at the questioner to whom he 
gave this reply: “N why do you 
suppose we chose the name ‘Inland ? 
Of course, we have no export business. 

He can show up others when he 

feels a selling job sh | be done, even 
when it does not involve the selling of 
steel. One time, when a vice president 
of his company said would not be 
able to see a noncustomer visitor, Ran 
dall was asked if he could suggest some 
one else to handle the situation. He 
did it by seeing th tor himself. 
e Coverage—In the book, Randall un 
reels a lot of his vic He may disap 
point the diehards when he says that 
the unions are here to stav. But he 
will draw cheers for the way he pulls 
out all the stops in demning indus 
trvwide bargaining the use of gov 
ernment fact-finding boards 

Although Washington is one of his 
favorite targets, h« twits business 
men for not taking a more active part 
in public life. Hi ription of his 
own enlightenment about government 
is interesting. H¢ himself “one 
of the most ignorant” when he became 
the first steel consultant for ECA in 
Europe. 

It seems quite ob\ what Randall’s 
fond hope is: that what he has said will 
be the detonator for many other expres 
sions of opinion by businessmen and 
their present enemi 
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Sensational Friction Fighter’ 


OIL MIST | 


Lubrication 


’ 
al ‘ 
“\~ cut bearing temperatures 


from //()degrees iT) 70 degrees! —— san Sl 
lubricated Ae) bearings daily with / ounces of oil! 
gained Yip. hour’s production time daily! 












a=? Eiji §~Now from Alemite—world leader in lubrication—comes Check All These 
this great friction fighting achievement. Alemite Oil-Mist! The most OIL-MIST Advantages! 
efficient, continuous, fully automatic system in the field of machinery © Contintions, enilede Whveution ff off 
lubrication. bearings. 

Alemite Oil-Mist! The System that atomizes oil into mist—dis- 
tributes it through tubing to bearings—bathes all bearing surfaces 
with fresh, clean, cool oil film. A system that simplifies and materially 
cuts the cost of machinery lubrication. And the lubricator unit has 
no moving parts. 

Oil-Mist uniformly maintains oil film on plain and anti-friction 
bearings, gears and chains regardless of variations in load, tempera- 
ture or speed. Eliminates the “human element.” 


© Air pressure seals bearings against dirt. 
© Reduces oil consumption—up to 90%, 
© Prevents product spoilage. 


@ Eliminates guesswork—each bearing 
picks up as much Oil-Mist as it needs. 


® Reduces starting and running torque. 


ALEMITE OIL-MIST * Here’s Proof of Oil-Mist Results 


Direct from a Field Report! 


Before Oil-Mist: It took a full pound of 
grease and 30 minutes “downtime” daily to 
lubricate a highly specialized machine at a 
wire and cable manufacturing plant. 32 of 
the machine's 66 bearings couldn't even be 
reached for lubrication, and the average 
bearing temperature was a hot 110 degrees. 


Lubricates All Types of Mechanisms 


Alemite, Div. of Stewart-Warner, Dept. B-82 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Anti-Friction 


After Oil-Mist: Lubrication of the machine 
is now fully automatic with a saving of 30 
minutes production time daily. Just 142 oz. 
of oil lubricates all 66 bearings and bearing 
temperature is now only 70 degrees. Life of 
bearings is greatly extended! 
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CHEVROLET 


be buying cars tomorrow. 





has sponsored the annual derby since 1935, working on the theory that the boys who are participating today will 
The company also gets the goodwill of the boys’ parents. 





EARLY MODELS such as these of the relatively informal 1934 derby were governed by very few rules. ‘Today, cars must 


cost less than $10 to build; car and occupant together must weigh less than 250 Ib. 


Chis weekend, the 15th annual Soap 
Box Derby—the biggest yet—is being 
run off in Akron, Ohio. When it’s 
over, everbody except a few hard losers 
will be happy 

Che kids will have had a good time. 
Civic leaders will have seen the kids 
working at a constructive hobby. Spec 


tators will have watched a good show. 


% 


Akron charitics will pocket the gate 
receipts. And Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., which 
sponsors the event, will sit back and 
reap the benefits of an effective, time- 
tested promotional idea. 

Ihe first derby was run in 1933 at 
Dayton, Ohio, by a local newspaper 
Chevrolet took over in 1935, two vears 


Soap Box Derby: Long-Range Publicity§F 


later moved the « to Akron, where 
it has been ‘held ev ince except 
during the war. In t irs Chevro 
let has sponsored t yy, the com 
pany has spent $6-n n on it 

¢ Why?—Off-hand ight seem that 
1 maker of bicvel uuld be more 
likely to sponsor a box derby than 
1 maker of automob rhe basic ap 
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PROFESSIONAL TOUCH shows up as champions of each city parade down 


the three-lane track before national eliminations 
begin. Banners, uniforms, helmets are supplied by Chevrolet and co-sponsors. 


IN 1933 


peal of soap box racing is to gradeschool 
boys—who won't be car buyers for sev- 
eral years. 

But Chevrolet doesn’t think its 
money is wasted. In the first place, the 
derby does appeal to adults—not only 
to those who secretly wish they were 
driving soap boxes themselves, but to 
parents and civic organizations who ap- 
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the year of the first derby, most of the glamor was missing. Myron E. 
Scott, then a newspaperman, started the idea. He now works for Chevrolet. 


preciate anything that’s done to keep 
kids out of mischief. Equally impor- 
tant is the long-range aspect of the 
scheme: The boys who are participating 
in the derby now are getting to know 
Chevrolet, becoming conscious of the 
brand name. When the time comes 
for them to start shopping around for 
automobiles, Chevrolet promotion will 
have a head start on that of its com- 
petitors. 

Chevrolet’s name appears throughout 
the derby and the pre-derby prepara- 


tions—but it appears unobtrusively. To 
enter the event, the boys aren’t re- 
quired to send in a Chevrolet hub-cap 
or write a 25-word statement on why 
they like the company. All they have 
to do is register with a local Chevrolet 
dealer. 

* Big Operation—The Soap Box Derby 
is a year-round activity at Chevrolet. 
In fact, the company has formed a 
separate command to take care of it— 
All-American Soap Box Derby, Inc. 
Mentor of derby promotion is Myron 
E. Scott, who originated the idea in 
1933 while working for the Dayton 
Daily News, went over to Chevrolet 
three years later and took charge of the 
affair from then on. 

Work on any year’s derby starts the 
year before. About 1-million copies 
of the rule book—revised each year— 
are printed in December. At the same 
time, cities throughout the country are 
signing up for local franchises. To get 
a franchise, a city has to have a daily 
newspaper; it has to guarantee a safe 
track, be able to round up at least 40 
contestants, comply with other rules set 
up by the derby committee. 

This year, 155 cities have signed up, 
including two from Canada, one from 
Alaska, and one from U. S.-occupied 
Germany. This is the largest entry yet, 
beating 1948's record by two. 

Each city’s derby is sponsored by 
local companies—who get in their pro- 
motional licks along with Chevrolet— 
or by civic groups such as Elks, Knights 
of Columbus. Winners of the local 
races go to the big derby at Akron. 
Their fare is paid by local sponsors; 
once they're in Akron, Chevrolet picks 
up the tab. 
¢ Derby Day—When the big day 
comes, Akron looks like a political con- 
vention city. Some 60,000 spectators 
are expected this year. Special tele- 
phone and telegraph wires will operate 
continuously for derby officials, news- 
papers, radio stations. (Last year, West- 
ern Union handled 120,000 words un- 
der the grandstand on race day.) 

The actual running of the races is a 
marvel of precision. The average heat 
takes 28.5 seconds. Precisely at 2 p.m. 
the first heat takes off. Thereafter, 
heats are run at 90-second intervals, 
with alternate fast and slow schedules 
(60 and 105 seconds) to take care of 
the unforeseen. At exactly 7 p.m. 
the boys assemble for a banquet, which 
is over at 9:58. Habitues of the track 
say that this schedule always runs on 
the nose. 

First prize, given by Chevrolet, is 
a $5,000, four-year college scholarship. 
Other promotion-minded companies 
supply some of the other awards. 
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Why Labor Front Is Still Jittery 


The sudden upturn in the cost of living is one reason 
why steel settlement hasn't brought peace as expected; the 


steel industry is having trouble writing formal contracts. 


Just about every one expected a 
period of calm—even though a limited 
period—to settle on the labor front 
when the steel strike ended. 

That hasn’t happened. A number 
of events have conspired to prevent it. 

Most important of all is the latest 
news of the cost of living (chart above). 
It’s at an all-time high. What makes 
this important is the opinion in labor 
circles that the index is in a new phase 
of rapid rise—fueled by the new price 
level in steel, which will raise the cost 
of manufactured products, and the 
drought in agricultural areas, which will 
raise the cost of foodstuffs. 
¢ Frantic Note—Such estimates have 
introduced a frantic and urgent note 
into contract negotiations which should 
now be tending toward settlement at 
around the figures agreed on in steel 
(BW—Aug. 2°52,p99). Arguments are 
going on in a large number of indus- 
tries in which, as recently as a fortnight 
ago, no great problems were expected 
-in electrical manufacturing. rubber, 
nonferrous mining and smelting. 

Then, of course, there is coal; still 
an area of low pressure but an incubator 
of disquieting rumors (page 101). 

° Steel Itself—Most unexpected of all, 
however, steel itself is still unsettled. 
Once the six big companies had in- 


itialed the memorandum of agreement 
which Ben Fairless and Phil Murray 
wrote in the White House, it was 
widely assumed that all the other pro- 
ducers would fall in line and that draft- 
ing detailed contracts would present no 
difficulties. 

That has not been the case. Of the 
big six companies, Inland was the only 
one which, by midweek, had signed a 
formal contract with the CIO. 

Jones & Laughlin stayed struck until 
this week over a dispute involving re- 
duction of the work force. The com- 
pany resumed operations under an “‘in- 
terim” agreement on a day-to-day basis, 
with either party free to terminate it 
on notice. 

Allegheny Ludlum and Acme Steel 
remained strike-bound. 

All the others worked without formal 
contracts as negotiations continued. 
eIssues—The principal negotiations 
were going on in Pittsburgh between the 
union and U.S. Steel. Two issues 
loomed large in the discussions: the 
controversial “management rights” 
clause, and incentive wages. The in- 
centive matter was so explosive that 
Murray and Fairless agreed to bargain 
it out between themselves and not leave 
it to committees. 

The “management rights” question 


was soft-pedaled, but never forgotten, 
during the long strike 

In the Pittsburgh sessions this week, 
U.S. Steel negotiators continued to 
bargain aauel and with apparent 
determination for a contract clause 
which would enlarge management au- 
thority and specifically affirm manage- 
ment rights. 

Basically, the negotiators seem to be 
fighting over company authority to 
change, rearrange, and redefine jobs. 
No one has a very clear idea of how 
many job classifications or employees 
would be affected if management exer- 
cised such authority without check or 
challenge from the union. 

The company says such authority is 
essential for efficient and economic 
operation. The union says it is a union- 
undermining device. There the dis- 
cussions are snagged, with every pass 
ing day and every new conference 
inflating the symbolic importance of 
the issue. 

e Jittery—Observers are apprehensive 
that—like the union shop issue—man- 
agement rights may become a “who's 
onna win; who’s gonna lose?” affair. 
No new strike outbreak in steel is 
around the corner; the memorandum 
of agreement which sent most of the 
strikers back to work provides against 
another strike or lockout until next 
June. But the difficulty in cleaning up 
unfinished business speaks volumes 
about the jittery nature of today’s 
labor front. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 





EW YORK, perhaps the most 

highly unionized city in the 
U.S., has been witnessing scenes 
the like of which have not been 
seen for over a decade. Massed 
pickets are patrolling its congested 
garment district. The police are 
out in force. And the singing and 
chanting on the streets and side- 
walks is reminiscent of the ’30s. 

The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, AFL, is en 
gaged in organizing that 10% of 
its industry in New York which is 
still unorganized. 

Other things being equal, the 
prosperous, secure, and respectable 
ILGWU-often referred to as 
America’s model labor union— 
would not be reverting to the 
brawling days of its youth. Like 
Philip Murray’s union in steel, it 
could get along fine with a tenth 
of its industry not under contract. 
But other things are not equal. 
Unlike steel, where the companies 
not signed with the CIO don’t 
undercut the union firms, the gar- 
ment industry is racked with bitter 
price wars for the market. 

Goaded and pressed by emplovy- 
ers it has under contract, the 
ILGWU must undertake an organ- 
izing job—the real object of which is 
to take wages and labor standards 
out of competition in the interests 
of the unionized firms. 

This explains why a group of the 
employers who are targets for the 
union’s organizing have filed: an 
antitrust suit against ILGWU, 
three manufacturers’ associations, 
and the industry’s impartial chair- 
man, naming them all as conspira- 
tors to monopolize the $600 
million industry. 

T HERE aren’t many U. S. indus- 
tries in which such litigation 
would even be contemplated. It 
is unlikely that this particular suit 
will ever go to trial. But the 
charges made in it illuminate one 
important facet of union-manage- 
ment relations. That is this: 

Certain types of U.S. unions be- 
come powerful supports for em- 
ployers. When a labor organization 
is strong, accepted in its industry, 
and unworried about surviving, it 
begins, almost inevitably, to think 
of the needs of the business it 
deals with. When it is, like the 
ILGWU, wealthier, more resource- 
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ful, more stable, than almost all 
of the employers in its industry, 
it takes the lead in furthering the 
industry’s interests. It becomes, in 
short, senior partner in the union- 
management relationship. 


+2 EGINNING with the NIRA 
*" codes, the ILGWU_ became 
the principal spokesman for the 
dress manufacturing industry. Its 
interests were adequate profit mar- 
gins and poitnciath markets for its 
employers. Under a control, 
the ILGWU carried the ball for 
satisfactory markups. When a post- 
war Paris revival threatened to cut 
into the American dress business, 
the ILGWU led its employers 
into establishing the New York 
Dress Institute and a national pro- 
motion program for countering the 
Freneh competition. 

Now the ILGWU shops feel 
the pinch of nonunion competition 
in the present buyers’ market. And 
the ILGWU is stirred out of its 
preoccupation with politics, health 
centers, philanthropies, and civic 
enterprises to take up the club as 
policeman for its industry. 

To fully appreciate the profound 
change ILGWU has undergone to 
become—as the jeering Communist 
song characterizes it—‘‘an agent of 
the bosses,” it must be recalled 
that the organization started out 
completely wedded to a Marxian, 
anti-capitalist ideology. Today, in 
the Marxian jargon that once was 
its mother-tongue, the ILGWU is 
a leading “class collaborationist” 
organization. 


OULD it happen to every 

union? No. The economics 
of the dress industry is something 
almost exclusive to the needle 
trades. No matter how big and 
strong the steelworkers’ and auto 
workers’ unions become, it is in- 
conceivable that they could domi- 
nate and determine business policy 
for such corporate giants as U.S. 
Steel and General Motors. UIti- 
mately they may become partners 
in their relationships, but not 
senior partners. Meanwhile other 
unions, bracketing between the 
needle trades and steel, are often 
very useful to their employers in 
promoting products, getting busi- 
ness, cultivating good will, and 
lobbying in legislatures. 
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Inspection 
LOCKS OUT 


Destruction! 
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Thanks to Modern Methods 
Perfected by 


MAGNAFLUX 


There must be no flaws—no minute 
cracks—in the great locks which 
raise and lower huge ships— parti- 
cularly in the gates of steel which 
imprison tons of water! Nor in the ma- 
chinery which operates these essen- 
tial aids to water-borne commerce. 
Many of these great locks, especially 
their gate hinges, pumps and oper- 
ating machinery, were Magnaflux- 
inspected during construction, 
installation, and overhaul. Magnaflux 
detects defects in metal and other 
materials, even when below the sur- 
face. Magnaflux makes invisible 
defects visible! 

Magnaflux is low in cost, nondestruc- 
tive—and so fast that it performs 
at production line speeds! GET 
THE FACTS: Write for ‘Seeing Isn't 
Always Believing’—a brochure 
you'll enjoy reading to your profit. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York + Dallas * Detroit + Cleveland «Los Angeles 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 


Somewhere, every day, 

you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres “at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres . . . parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 


MIMEOGRAPH 
ADDRESSES 


1 Type 


on new addressing 


addresses 


stencil sheet 


2. Mimeograph sets 
of address on 
sheets of p 


gummed labels 


3.Complete 
your present 
and future 
mailings in 


«ecord time 


A. B. Dick mimeograph products 

are for use with ol qabes of suit- 

able stencil duplicating products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-852-M 
5700 Towhy Avenue, Chicago 31, 

Send me illustrated information about ad- 
dressing with a mimeograph. 

Name — 
Organization =i 
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Truck Squabble Goes to Court 


Teamsters’ union tried to block shipment of trailers by 
railroad. The New Haven is suing for $100,000 damages for 
inconvenience and loss of business. 


l'ruck trailers belong on roads, be- 
hind a teamster-driven tractor unit, not 
on railroad flat cars, says AFL’s job- 
jealous teamsters’ union. As a result, 
the union is embroiled in Massachusetts 
courts with the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R.R., which has pioneered 
since 1937 in hauling trailers. 

In the legal actions: 

¢ The railroad charges Boston Lo- 
cal 25 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warchouse- 
men & Helpers (AFL) with a secondary 
boycott in picketing the carrier’s Boston 
yards to prevent the loading of trailers 
on flat cars. The railroad asks $100,000 
damages for inconvenience and loss of 
business. 

¢ The union argues that pickets 
were at the gates of the yards due to a 
bona fide labor dispute with trucking 
employers. It wants a restraining order 
against picketing thrown out, and asks 
to have the dispute transferred from 
state courts to the National Labur Re- 
lations Board. 
¢ Wider Implications—Although it’s a 
local fight, the squabble has national 
importance. During the last few vears 
many railroads have adopted the trailer- 
on-flat-car service, and there are also 
trailer-on-ship variations on the West 
Coast (BW—May17’52,p128) and the 
Hudson River. What is happening in 
Boston will be precedent for other roads 
and teamster locals. 
¢ The New Haven—Concerned over 
the loss of freight to truck lines, the 
New Haven worked out a then-novel 
plan 15 years ago: Combine truck 
trailer and rail transportation, it sug- 
gested to shippers and truck lines. It 
pointed out that considerable savings— 
and closer adherence to schedules—are 
possible if the loaded trailers are hauled 
by train over the longest portion of 
trips. A big whack is taken out of 
driver costs and out of wear and tear on 
equipment. 

As the trailer-on-flat-car service took 
hold, the New Haven invested $1.6- 
million in 200 special cars. During 
1951, the road carried 22,894 trailers, 
for a gross revenue of $880,000. Early 
this vear, loadings at Boston were aver- 
aging 50 a day. 
¢ Union Unhappy—The teamsters’ un- 
ion never took kindly to the New 
Haven’s piggyback service. For every 
trailer moved by rail, a teamster truck 
crew misses an over-the-road run. 

Worried about jobs, the union first 
made a futile stab at insisting drivers 


accompany the trailers on the rail trip. 
Then it tried to get employers to agree, 
by contract, to limit the number of 
trailers moved by rail. Employers 
balked, although many are reported to 
have informal agreements providing 
that, say, only one in seven trailers can 
be put on a flat car. 

¢ Flare-Up—A while ago, Boston Local 
25 checked its membership, found 30% 
unemployed, and blamed the trailer-by- 
flat-car service. It ordered picketing 

Local 25’s contracts with employers 
bar the use of pickets or any other pres- 
sure tactics in a dispute during the life 
of the contract—to April, 1953. All 
disputes must go to arbitration, some- 
thing the teamsters didn’t want in this 
issue. 

Barred from picketing employers’ 
trucking terminals, the union tried the 
next best thing. It picketed the rail- 
road loading yard—thus effectively 
blocking access of truck trailers to rail 
flat cars. 

The local carefully made clear that 
it had no direct argument with the New 
Haven, and wasn’t trving to induce 
railroad workers to strike in sympathy 
(they didn’t). The teamsters also said 
they weren't trying t 
way with regular rail operations. They 
merely wanted, they said, to prevent 
trailers being hauled into the yard for 
loading on flat car nove not against 
the New Haven but rectly against 
employers. 
¢ Court Ruling—\W'! 
reason, a state court held on July 14 
that the union strategy must be con 
sidered an illegal secondary boycott. It 
enjoined the local from further picket 
ing at the New Haven yards. 
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Hartley act “‘is set 
pose,” according t 
Senate labor-manag nt subcommit- 
tee. The staff wants the oath clause 
cut out leftwingers get around 
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ways be sought to speed the National 
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A work-week cut t by New York 
breweries and their union is O.K., 
says WSB, provided there’s no boost in 
weekly pay. The board has told the 
parties they can either cut the work 
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week from 374 to 35 hours without re- 
ducing present weekly pay, or raise 
hourly pay 10¢ without reducing 
weekly hours. Parties wanted to do 
both (BW—Feb.16’52,p48). 

. 


Monopoly practices are the charge 
against lathing and plastering unions 
in Chicago in a government injunction 
petition filed last week in U.S. District 
Court. The legal action is a follow-up 
on antitrust indictments recently lev- 
eled against the two unions and asso- 
ciated enffloyer groups (BW-—Jul.19 
’52,p118). The labor groups are charged 
with barring out-of-state contractors 
from work in Chicago. 
* 

One-year strike at the Whippany Paper- 
board Co., of Whippany, N. J., ended 


last week when 800 CIO employees 
took a 10¢ raise—a compromise between 
the 16¢ they struck for and the 4¢ 
offered by the company. Their union 
urged acceptance. 
- 

Apprentices learning manual skills that 
require at least 4,000 hours’ work ex- 
perience may now be exempt from the 
draft. A recent executive order, long 
deferred, authorizes exemptions in an 
attempt to help fill needs for skilled 
craftsmen. 


* 
New contract covering 19,000 AFL air- 
craft workers at Boeing Airplane Co. 
plants provides a 5¢ hourly increase, 
plus a company payment of $8.65 per 
month for each employee into a health- 
and-welfare fund. 


Coal Talks Start Amiably 


But John L. Lewis hasn't got down to cases with spe- 
cific demands. His strategy: put pressure on steel-owned 
mines first—they will need coal the quickest. 


Since July 22, John L. Lewis and 
Harry Moses, who bargains for the 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Assn., have 
met almost daily in Washington— 
alone, without any encumbering nego- 
tiating committees. Each time, say the 
two men who may hold 1952 coal 
labor peace prospects in their hands, 
they “just talked about our mutual 
problems.” 

Although Moses described the get- 
togethers as a form of “continuous 
bargaining,” he said this week that 
Lewis has not yet served any contract 
demands on the association. From 
Lewis: “No comment.” 
¢ Friendly Start—In this way, coal bar- 
gaining got off this year to an informal, 
friendly beginning after Lewis had 
served a 60-day notice of contract ter- 
mination on Moses’ BCOA (BW—Aug. 
2’52,p98). How long the bargaining 
will remain amiable and informal is 
still anybody’s guess. 

Lewis also notified anthracite oper- 
ators of a contract cancellation on Sept. 
30, and served 60-day notices on the 
Southern Coal Producers’ Assn. and 
other, smaller bituminous operators’ 
groups at the same time—one weck 
later than he sent them to BCOA. The 
strategy of isolating UMW demands to 
northern mines, predominantly owned 
by steel companies is obvious: Lewis 
hopes to hit a not-so-vulnerable indus- 
try in its weakest spot, steel’s coal 
mines, and make a quick deal—then 
put the deal up to the rest of the in- 
dustry on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

Only one thing seems certain: What- 
ever Lewis demands, he won't settle 
peacefully for less than the 21¢-an-hour 
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package” that rival Philip Murray got 
for his steelworkers from the steel in- 
dustry after a strike. 
¢ Possible Demands—Here are some 
reasonable guesses on Lewis’ 1952 de- 
mands: 

¢ He will ask that basic pay be 
raised from $16.35 to $18 a day— 
about 20¢ an hour more. This is 
about the same amount that UMW got 
as a raise Feb. 1, 1951. | 

e He will ask for a shorter work 
week, based on a seven-hour day, with- 
out a cut in weekly pay. Before the 
war, miners worked a seven-hour day. 
To boost production, they agreed to 
nine-hour shifts during the war. After- 
wards, the work day was reduced to 
eight hours—although travel-time and 
other allowances cut actual work time 
below that. Lewis wants the reduction 
now to spread work. Miners have been 
averaging only three and four days a 
week. 

e Lewis will ask for an increase 
in present $100-a-year vacation pay. 

¢ He will also ask for paid holi- 
days. Now, miners get time-and-a-half 
if they work on a holiday—nothing if, 
as usually happens, the mines shut 
down for the day. 

¢ He will ask an increase in shift 
differentials—since 1945, they’ve been 
4¢ and 6¢—to the new steel differ- 
entials of 6¢ and 9¢. 

¢ Lewis will ask that the per-ton 
royalty for UMW’s health-and-welfare 
fund be raised from 30¢ to 40¢. The 
last increase, from 20¢ to 30¢, was in 
March, 1950. Since then, the cost 
of benefits has risen; coal output has 
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1 The pension check going to a retired United Mine Workers member grows in im- 
portance in UMW affairs—and strategy—from day to day as... 


6 
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The figures on how much is coming in, how much going out, are scanned closely and 
regularly by UMW health-and-welfare fund officials, who think of the future. 
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3 Clerks classify and process each appli- 
cation after a first screening and .. . 


the fund paid out $79.3-million to 186,- 
i50 beneficiaries. 

This included $42.4-million in pen 
sions, $27.9-million in medical, health, 
and hospital services, and $9-million in 
death benefits and aid for widows and 
dependent children. Total costs for 
the year, including administrative ex 
penses, were $82-million, considerably 
less than the present fund reserve. 
¢ For the Future—Fund trustees can’t 
dip deeply into fund reserves. The rea 
son: Because of the industrial group 
that it covers, UMW’s welfare fund 


Disabled miner who gets a “cash aid” check from the fund 
isn't entirely happy over the amount, but . . . 
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4 An official checks it against UMW rec- 
ords. After an application is O.K.’d . .. 


faces an increasingly heavy payment 
load in the future. It must be built up 
now, when claims are lowest. 

From now on, more miners will be 
retiring. About 56% are over 40 vears 
old. Substantial numbers are over 50 
and approaching the pension payoff: 
age 60 after 20 years’ work. So pension 
costs are due for big annual jumps. 

Chere is little likelihood that health 
and medical charges will drop. ‘The 
age of miners, the hazards of their 
work, and the generally poor condi- 
tions in many coal communities lead 


* a 


5 The first $100 check goes out in bulk 
mailings, usually a month later. 


Fund Needs May Crimp Lewis Strategy 


to a high incidence of disease and acci- 
dents among miners. Moreover, the 
cost of medical services is up sharply. 
¢ More, Not Less—Similarly, trustees 
expect to spend more annually for the 
rchabilitation program, which has al- 
ready put more than 1,000 crippled 
miners back into a useful life. Also, 
tiustees have a $15-million * hospital 
building program in the final planning 
stage. And they hope in the next few 
years to add new benefits and boost 
some of the old ones. 

All this is going to require a lot 


Retired miner who gets his $100-a-month check at age 60 after 


20 years’ work is happier—though pay can stop anytime. 
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THE MINE WIDOW-although she now gets welfare-fund aid—is a pri 





a 


blem currently 


being studied by trustees. Future plans provide for more help for widows, orphans. 


more money than the $129-million or 
so the fund is getting annually now 
on the basis of a 30¢-a-ton royalty. 

So trustees are now operating on a 

pay-as-you-go basis—issuing benefits only 
out of current revenue—against that dav, 
or against any period in which costs 
might top income due to temporary 
derangements in the industry. 
e Miners Satisfied—That’s because 
miners are now mostly enthusiastic 
over the welfare fund, hence more 
solidly pro-union than ever. The ini- 
tial doubtful attitude—the question 
about why the union didn’t fight for 
more wages instead of the Me ud all 
but gone. 

Miners like Irvin Davis, 72, formerly 
employed at the Ford Collieries at 
Bairdford, Pa., now think “Lewis’ 
fund” is a godsend 

Davis and his wife draw $100 a 
month from the UMW fund, another 
$65 from social security. That’s all 
they have to live on. But since they 
own their own small home, it’s enough 
to “get along on, if you don’t eat too 
much beef steak,” they say. Before he 
retired at 70, Davis was making $75 
to $80 a week 

There are some 40,000 former miners 
like Davis on UMW pensions. The 
only complaint most seem to have is 
that pensions can stop, or be delayed, 
at any time. 
¢ Some Critics—Miners drawing dis- 
ability pay, on the other hand, aren’t 
completely satisfied with their lot. John 


Rednock of Pittsburg for instance, 
draws a typical $40 a nth from the 
fund, and asks: “Can tell me how 
they expect a fellow his wife to 
live on that?” 

Basis of the dissatisfaction of Red 
nock and others in his situation seem 
to be that they once ected $80 a 
month from the fund, later were cut to 
half of that in an economy move. Red 
nock asks: “How can | offer $10 
million to the CIO (t port the steel 
strike) when he can’t tak ire of his 
own people?” 

In addition to hi thly income 
from the fund, Redno had medi 
cal care—including an operation to en- 
able him to wear artificial limbs—at the 
fund’s expense. He already has one 
artificial limb, will fitted for 
another in the rehabilit n program 
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How Frigidaire helps this famous 
hospital serve its patients better! 


St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester; 
Minnesota, is world renowned for its 
many contributions to surgery and 
medical research. It is equally famous 
for its remarkable efficiency. And for 
years, Frigidaire has been helping 
St. Mary’s maintain its high stand- 
ards of service. At the same time 
Frigidaire has been helping the hos- 
pital save money. 

Frigidaire’s part in this story started 
in the year 1940, when Frigidaire 
equipment was first selected for a new 
section of the hospital. This new 
installation proved so successful that 
today you see Frigidaire equipment 
wherever you look—from St. Mary's 


sub-basement ice house to the top 
floor diet kitchens. And everywhere, 
thrifty Frigidaire equipment provides 
reliable, trouble-free service and saves 
money for St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Whatever your hospital’s refrig- 
eration or air conditioning need, call 
your nearby Frigidaire Dealer or the 
District Headquarters office that serves 
you. Look for the name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book under 
“Refrigeration Equipment.” Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 
13, Ontario (Ask, too, for Frigidaire’s 
free Refrigeration Security Analysis 
of your refrigeration costs!) 


FRIGIDAIRE =3¥ 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for stores, 
offices, hotels, institutions and industrial plants. 


Water Coolers * Low-Temperature Cabinets * Compressors * Dry Beverage Coolers 
lee Makers * Self-Contained and Central System Air Conditioners « Milk Coolers 


Reach-in Refrigerators «¢ Electric Deh 


2416, Hw. bald Annali 
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Here are some of the ways Frigidaire 
serves both St. Mary's and its patients 


Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators 
keep food fresher, more flavorful, far 
longer by blanketing all food with good 
safe cold. These Reach-Ins are also 
available with special interiors for 
safe-keeping of biologicals. 


Frigidaire Compressors Save 
$2,500 Yearly! Replacing an old 
central system refrigeration installation 
with Frigidaire Compressors and coils 
has cut water consumption by 25,000 
gallons a day, This saves St. Mary’s 
$2,500 yearly. 


Frigidaire Low-Temperature Cab- 
inets in St. Mary’s butcher shop pro- 
vide safe storage for meat. (The hospital 
uses 140,000 lbs. of meat annually.) 
These cabinets are powered by Frigid- 
aire’s famous Meter-Miser Compressor, 
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@ Jean Monnet (left), head Schuman 


plan- 


ner, faces plenty of trouble before West 


Europe is smoothed into one happy industrial 


family. 


@ The old rivalry between France and Ger- 


many will have to be squelched. 


@ Inefficient coal and steel producers will 


have to be eased into other industries. 


@ The roles of the U.S. and Britain will have 


to be clarified. 


The Schuman Plan: All Set to Go 


Che idea for the European Coal & 
Steel Community , began more than 
two vears ago with a gleam in the eye 
of French statesmen. It was wetnursed 
by the most devoted believers in Euro- 
pean unity; it grew up during 18 
months of often hectic, always delicate, 
negotiations between former enemies. 
Now it’s ready to step out on its own. 

This weekend, the Schuman coal- 
steel pool’s governing body, the “High 
Authority,” starts work at temporary 
headquarters in Luxembourg. France's 
Jean Monnet (above)—father of the 
plan that Foreign Minister Schuman 
later proposed offieially—will probably 
be in the chair. Six months from now, 
coal mining in France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg will come under the au- 
thority of the pool. ‘Two months later, 
the six nations’ steel industry will 
join in. 
¢ Shake-Down—Even when the coal- 
steel community—now dubbed ‘“Schu- 
mania” by many Europeans—is in full 
operation, the “common market,” the 
drop in steel prices, the shaking out of 
inefficient producers won’t come over- 
night. It’s a long-run, gradual effort; 
even if bold decisions are _ taken 
promptly, 10 years isn’t too long to wait 
for important results. Meanwhile these 
immediate problems will have to be 
met: 

¢ How can the pool dull the ri- 
valry between French and German steel 
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producers, straining to boost their ca- 
pacities? 

e What happens when and if 
there’s overproduction, falling demand, 
in Europe’s coal and steel markets? 

e What can be done about the 
Saar, rich in coal and steel facilities, 
coveted both by West Germany and 
France? 

e What role will Britain, the U.S., 
play in Schumania? 

Questions like these, plus the myriad 
technical problems of the pool, often 
cause outsiders to miss the forest for 
the trees. They wonder if it can ever 
work. 

Talk to U.S., or Western Euro- 
pean observers, about the pool’s future 
and everyone emphasizes the need for 
“interpretation, intelligent handling, a 
give-and-take spirit on all sides.” So 
far, that kind of statesmanship has 
been more evident than absent. If it 
keeps up, the embryo Schumania might 
well become—as its founders hope—the 
cornerstone of a new Europe. 


1. Schumania's Acid Test 


The nine-man High Authority has a 
unique job cut out for it. In principle, 
it must make policy decisions for the 
Western European coal and steel in- 
dustries—on pricing, production, invest- 
ment, research, modernization, tariffs 
and trade, labor policy. In practice, the 
authority doesn’t have the broad supra- 


national powers that its founders out- 
lined for it. The last d in decisions 
affecting national p es of the six 
member nations are reserved to a coun 
cil of ministers of those nations. The 
authority executes, administers, and can 
impose fines and sanctions, But it 
doesn’t have the ultimate power to 
enforce. 

There are other checks and balances. 
A popularly elected assembly—mecting 
in Strasbourg in September for the first 
time—reviews the authority's work, can 
oust it by two-third ite. A seven 
man court acts as an appeal body. A 
consultative committe with industry, 
labor, and public members, adds its 
say. 
e Tariff Bugs—First job for the High 
Authority, now sitting down at Luxem- 
bourg, is the creation of the pool’s 
“common market.” It has to abolish 
tariffs and quotas in the pool area, then 
negotiate tariff agreements for the pool 
as a whole with third countries. The 
six nations themselves will have to ne 
gotiate releases from  most-favored 
nation clauses in their trade treaties 
with outsiders. Eventually, there'll be 
a single tariff wall around Schumania. 
Within, there'll be free trading in coal 
and steel. 
e The Issues—By the end of the year, 
the High Authority may run into its 
“acid test.” If it takes bold decisions, 
Schumania will be off to a realistic 
start. If it ducks, the pool may become 
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little more than a ponderous super- 
cartel. 

The issue revolves around invest- 
ment, specifically French and German 
plans for expansion which tend to over- 
lap and compete. Both blueprints in- 
clude projects based obviously on 
“political” rather than economic reason- 
ing. The French insist they must in- 
crease crude steel output to 21-million 
tons yearly; the Germans have proposals 
on the fire that would also boost their 
tonnage to 2]-million tons. 

High in German thinking is the fact 
that they haven’t been able to modern- 
ize their plant as fast as the French, 
with their huge infusions of Marshall 
aid. Germans want to put the big Thys- 
sen works at Hamborm, crippled by 
Allied dismantling, and the former 
Goering works at Watenstedt into full 
operation. The French, of course, are 
adamant that they keep up with the 
Joneses across the Rhine. 

Something will have to give, and it 
will be up to the High Authority to 
decide what. 

This power over investment is prob- 
ably the pool’s greatest weapon. While 
the High Authority can’t tell a busi- 
nessman not to invest in his plant, it 
can make it tough for him to secure 
credit in capital-short Europe. Loans 
from the World Bank, or U.S. sources, 
will have to be O.K.’d by the authority. 
¢ Equalization Job—Another _ ticklish 
economic problem looming is the clos- 
ing down of high-cost, inefficient Bel- 
gian coal mines. The High Authority 
plans to slap a per-ton levy on the 
more efficient coal producers, hand that 
over to the Belgians to help them ease 
through the five-year transition period. 
Equally uneconomic Italian steel mills 
will have to make an adjustment, too— 
either close down or turn to new pro- 
ducts, with the help of a pool subsidy. 
Both projects promise touchy politics 
for the High Authority. 

Pricing will be part of the author- 
ity’s job, too. It may try to fix maxi- 
mum prices and allocate consumption 
in periods of high demand. But the 
important test would come in a period 
of slack demand and surplus. Such a 
crisis would require the High Authority 
to set production quotas, collect a levy 
on every ton produced in excess. A 
tricky point: What will the authority 
regard as a “crisis”? Another point: 
What about prices for byproducts, un- 
covered in the pool agreement, but a 
large item in profits, especially West 
Germany’ s? 

Beyond that, the pool governors can 
crack down on unfair pricing methods, 
compel competition. Double-pricing, 
dumping, discrimination, and agree- 
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ments between producers not judged 
in the interests of Schumania would be 
stepped on. Freight rates come under 
the authority's purview, too. 


ll. Shadow of the Saar 


The “European spirit,” of which the 
Schuman Plan, the European army 
scheme, and other unity attempts are 
the first flowering, is a delicate thing. 
Patience and statesmanship are needed 
to nurture it—on the part of Western 
Europeans, and also on the part of 
Britain and the U.S. 

The question of the Saar now hangs 
heavy over Schumania. Ethnically Ger- 
man, the Saar was taken over by France 
after World War II. It proceeded to 
separate it politically from Germany, 
attach it economically to France. The 
French case for economic control in 
the Saar is understandable: With the 
Saar, France’s share of the Schuman 
Plan’s coal and steel production would 
almost match West Germany’s 35%. 
Without the Saar, the breakdown 
would be 42% to 27% in Germany’s 
favor. Frenchmen, who dreamed up 
the coal-steel community to solve the 
“German problem,” couldn’t stomach 
that. 

As West German bargaining power 
has risen in the councils of the West, 
so has its nationalistic demands on the 
Saar. Saarlanders talk, think, act like 
Germans—naturally Germans want it 
back. Not even a French proposal made 
two weeks ago, to “Europeanize” the 
Saar and make it the seat of the coal- 
steel pool, went down well in Bonn. 
West Germans, from Chancellor Aden- 
auer on down, regard that as a slick 
French trick to continue their economic 
hold on Saar mines and mills forever. 
The French move has diluted German 
enthusiasm for Schumania, cast a pall 
over formal talks now going on in 
Paris over the Saar’s future. 


Ill. Outside Influence 


Relations with Britain are another 
problem of the pool planners. So far 
London is pretty well up in the air 
over its role in Schumania. Foreign 
Secretary Eden last week assured the 
Continent that Britain supports the 
plan, and wants “close association” 
with it on condition that “the proc- 
ess of integration be kept within the 
framework of the Council of Europe in 
which Britain plays a part.” 

Monnet and Schuman, however, 
don’t see it that way. They oppose 
linking the pool with the Council of 
Europe because they believe the latter 
is too vague and ineffectual. That feel- 
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{pe NEw letterhead portfolio shown here 
includes ten original letterheads created by 
Lester Beall, leading American graphic arts 
designer. They are in one, two and three colors, 
with engraving, embossing, lithographing and 
printing — yet all could be made by your local 
suppliers. Mr. Beall also tells how you can 
design your own stationery. Write today on 
your business stationery for your free copy of 
this portfolio “How to Design a Letterhead”, 
Parsons Paper Company, Dept. 8 A, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


© erc. 1982 
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* «+ greater each year as a Paw marcas 
the Land of Industrial Opportunity igh Lin 


The Heart of the Great Midwest, America’s No. 1 
producer of agricultural wealth, comprises the four 
rich states served by 
The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 

Soil of rolling prairies, fertile as any on earth, is only 
one of the many resources, listed on this page, that make 
the Midwest Great as 

© A Place to Live and Work 

© A Vast Consuming Market 

@ An Unexcelled Location for Industry and Business 
The Diesel-powered M. & St. L. Railway, a 
vital link in Midwest Transportation, of- 
fers efhicient freight service, complete in 
detail, to Manufacturers and Distrib- 
utors; and advantageous Industrial 
Locations in thriving, progressive 
communities on its lines. 








Fast Dependable Freight Service 





ing is supported by th on to make 
Luxembourg, rather th Strasbourg, 
the seat of the High Authority. 

British steclmen think association 
with the pool—what the formal 
government link—will be just like theit 
prewar dealings with ¢ Continental 
steel cartel, with w hey were 
linked by treaty but t by member 
ship. They seem unaf of the pool's 
competition, hope t in from its 
curb on German dumping practices. 
Their main worry is t 01's possibly 
stronger bargaining p for 
and European or Afr ron ore 
e U.S. Role—f inal! tably, Schu 
mania’s future depend 1 U.S. policy 
On both sides of the Atlantic, officials 
warn that Washingt ll] have to 
keep an active, en interest in 
the pool—make the Germans realize 
that the U.S. isn't al t to pull out 
of Europe, reassure th mus French, 
use strong influcnce | teer the High 
Authority away from trictive cartel 
ism or stifling bureau 

Financing will b | from the 
U.S., too. Whil no money 
now carmarked for t y 
ton wants to see h 
the Mutual Securit 
latitude to help it Coner | 
cifically enjoined MSA encourage 
and strengthen or tions looking 
toward European unit 


HICOG for Germany 


Walter J. Donnelly, a 57-year-old career 
diplomat, arrived in West Germany last 
weekend to take over the post of U.S. 
High Commissioner from John McCloy. 
Before moving to Bonn, Donnelly was 8 
High Commissioner in Austria; before 
that he held down top diplomatic posts 
including the U.S. embassies in Costa 
Rica and Venezuela. As soon as the West 
German peace contract is ratified, he'll be 
our first Ambassador to West Germany. 
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Special R & M-built motor for IBM electric 
typewriters. Extra heavily insulated, 
dynamically balanced, and 100% in- 


spected. No wonder they run thou- 
sands of hours between routine 
check-ups! 


| PINT-SIZED POWERHOUSE 
helpe ten flying fingers make better impressions | 


RaM “Electrical Slide Rule” 
reduces motor design to a 
fast, thorough science! 


No longer must special motor design mean 
excessive costs—and delays in building 
your product. The unique R & M Electrical 
Slide Rule automatically calculates re- 
quired motor characteristics for your ap- 
plication ... accurately, thoroughly, eco- 
nomically! What you would expect to 
toke months now takes days! 


If it’s an REM... 
it’s the Right Motor! 


An “off-the-shelf” motor for IBM elec- 
tric typewriters? Not with the special 
standards that IBM engineers required! 
They wanted a motor built to fit the ma- 
chine ...a motor with plenty of power, 
with high starting torque for quick re- 
sponse; a motor that would run cooler 
than normal, run quietly, and fit into 
limited space. In short, a pint-sized 
powerhouse with all four required char- 
acteristics—plus the stamina to perform 
dependably, year after year. 

If ever there was a job for Robbins & 
Myers, this was it! With our unique 
“Electrical Slide Rule” we set up elec- 
trical equivalents of IBM motor require- 
ments—then tested equivalent motor de- 
signs. Result? In days instead of 
months, we delivered plans and specifi- 
cations for the exact motor IBM engi- 
neers wanted, And today, R & M is 


making the motor in 21 different volt- 
ages and frequencies. 

Time and again R & M motor engi- 
neering, as demonstrated by this 
example, has been of real benefit to lead- 
ing manufacturers of motor-driven 
equipment, Even though R & M makes 
many types of standard motors, we are 
not prejudiced or limited in our approach 
to a motor application, \f a standard 
motor isn’t the answer, we are the first 
to say so. And, we are qualified—through 
experience and specialized facilities—to 
custom-design the motor you need. At 
R & M, you don’t have to compromise 
with what's right! 


For Information —Tell us your problem. 
It costs you nothing to find out if we can 
help you. Write today to Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Motor Division, Springfield 99, Ohio. 


ROBEINS = MYERS, ine. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


o 9 & 


Electric & Hand Moyno 
Hoists & Cranes Pumps 


Fractional & Integral Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 


Propellair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 








MALAYAN NATURAL 


falls below 30¢. Slump has 
producers worried . . . 


U.S. SYNTHETIC 


holds steady. Producers want U. S. to 
stabilize market before .. . 


Rubber Becomes New Tool in Cold War 


Once, the economics of rubber was 
determined by supply and demand—the 
production and price policies of the 
world rubber cartel balanced against 
the purchasing power of the big rub- 
ber users. Today, the matter has been 
thrown into the arena of foreign policy. 
There are even those who feel that rub- 
ber’s price can tip the scales for or 
against communism in beleaguered 
Southeast Asia. 

A subcommittee of the International 
Rubber Study Group, meeting this 
week in London, is saying just that. 
And unless Southeast Asia rubber pro- 
ducers can maintain reasonable sta- 
bility in plantation employment and 
carnings, the entire area could go to 
communism by default. 
¢ Price Slump—Behind the dire pre- 
diction is this fact: The price of nat- 
ural rubber, principal breadwinner of 
Malava, Indonesia, and some smaller na- 
tions, has tumbled from a_post-Korea 
high of nearly 90¢ a Ib. to a shade un- 
der 30¢. Meanwhile the price of man- 
made rubber, pegged by its producer, 
the U.S. government, stands steady at 
23¢ a lb 

U.S. businessmen call that a fairly 
normal rubber market. But some of 
the worried Southeast Asians want to 
evive the cartel idea of restricting out- 
put of tree rubber; others propose that 
the U.S. boost the price 7 its syn- 
thetic to raise the floor under natural. 
¢ Daily Risk—The post-Korea com- 
modities boom sent natural rubber 
prices bouncing merrily upwards from 


110 


a sickly 18¢ a Ib. When the boom flat- 
tened, it left critical economic and 
political problems in Malaya and Indo- 
nesia. Malayan production depends on 
British plantation managers’ daily fac- 
ing the threat of murderous ambush, 
getting big pay for their risk. The price 
slump has taken a lot of the fight out 
of the managers and their employees. 
Figures tell the story: Against a fa- 
vorable trade balance of $320-million in 
the first half of 1951, Malaya is in the 
hole for $13.5-million for the first six 
months of 1952. 

Ihe same is true for Indonesia, 
though it doesn’t have guerrillas to 
contend with on the same scale as 
Malaya. 
¢ Aggravated—Supporters of price sta- 
bilization at the London meetings say 
the low price merely means more mili- 
tary expense in fighting communism in 
Southeast Asia, and fewer dollars for 
the sterling areas’ reserves in London, 
already critically low. 

Natural-rubber men argue further 
that the slump in tree rubber is aggra- 
vated by U.S. policy: partly by growing 
competition from synthetic rubber, 
which they believe is sold below econ- 
omic cost by the U.S. government, and 
partly by U.S. purchasing policy. Un- 
til this year, the government handled 
all rubber buying,” took measures to 
deflate skyhigh post-Korea prices. 
¢ Cold Shoulder—To these arguments, 
the State Dept. is saving nothing at 
present. You get the impression, 
though, that officially Washington 


doesn’t agree that rubber prices are the 
be-all and end-all in fighting commu- 
nism. So it’s highly unlikely that the 
U.S. will consider cither scheme set 
forth in London. To be sure, Washing- 
ton realizes it has left itself open to 
charges of manipulating the market by 
its failure to turn synthetic rubber pro- 
duction over to private industry 

Private industry, on the other hand, 
has plenty to say. John L. Collyer, 
president of B. F. Goodrich Co., thinks 
it “inconceivable” that the U.S., which 
has achieved near national security in 
rubber, should jeopardize its position 
by submitting to international control 
of natural rubber supplies. 
e Shortage—P. W. Litchfield, chairman 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., goes 
further. He's afraid the world faces an 
acute shortage of rubber. Demand has 
doubled in each 10-vear period since 
1900, now stands at around 2.3-mil- 
lion tons. It will be at least 3-million 
by 1960. So Litchfield wants to see an 
expansion of U.S. synthetic produc- 
tion, plus planting of lots of rubber 
trees in the Western Hemisphere 

These arguments don’t cut much ice 
right now with the natural rubber pro- 
ducers. Even though Washington has 
removed almost all curbs on rubber 
use, thev see the U.S. continuing to 
dominate the price by its power over 
synthetic prices \ ent announce- 
ment by Washington that there’s to be 
no cut in synthetic prices “‘at the pres- 
ent time” is, in London’s view, typical 
of U.S. market management. 
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Chemical Split-Up 

Court holds that agree- 
ments between du Pont and 
Imperial Chemical violate 
@ntitrust laws. 


Agreements between two of the 
world’s largest chemical firms have been 
abolished by the U.S. District Court 
in New York. The court decided the 
companies were using them to split up 
world markets. 

Last week Judge Sylvester J. Ryan 
signed the decree which brought the 
eight-year-old antitrust suit against 
du Pont and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., of Britain, to a close. Rem- 
ington Rand and several foreign con- 
cerns were also involved, but the two 
huge chemical companies were the main 
ye tn 

The court held that their long-stand- 
ing license agreements and their co- 
ownership of subsidiaries violated the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. Du Pont was 
told to get out and look for its own 
markets abroad. In fact the decree 
ordered du Pont to make every effort 
to promote the sale and distribution of 
its chemical products in the world mar 
kets and to report annually to the court 
on its progress in that direction. 
¢ Breakdown—Here are the main pro- 
visions of the decree: 

¢ Du Pont and ICI must discon- 
tinue their joint interests in Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Duperial Brazil and 
Duperial Argentina. 

¢ Du Pont and ICI must license 
their U.S. patents to all interested 
companies at reasonable royalty rates, 
and must make available technical in- 
formation they used in practicing the 
patents. This information will cost 
the licensee more rovalties; and the 
licensee must promise to keep it secret 
for 15 vears. Probably the most sought 
after patent will be the one on nylon. 

e Improvement patents obtained 
by du Pont between June, 1950, and 
June, 1955, are also subject to com 
pulsory licensing. 

¢ The decree specifically prohibits 
ICI and du Pont from acting in con- 
cert to allocate or divide markets. They 
can’t limit nor restrain U.S. exports or 
imports, can’t set quotas to restrict 
world markets. 

¢ Neither Remington Rand, ICI, 
nor du Pont can use Companhia Bra- 
sileira de Cartuchos as their selling 
agent as long as Rem-Rand and ICI 
own a majority of the outstanding stock 
of CBC. 
¢ One Up—Du Pont did win one con- 
cession with the insertion in the decree 
of a provision for reciprocal licensing. 
This means that if du Pont is to give 
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offers you a ready-made building idea... 


that may save you thousands of dollars! 


fo meet your individual needs 


Standardization and streamlining of production are the 
keynote to efficient, profitable operation. Meet today’s 
needs for adequate manufacturing and storage facilities 
with Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. They are 
made by the nation’s largest manufacturer of steel 
building products. These standard-unit, prefabricated 
structures can be combined in innumerable ways to form 
buildings for many purposes. Features include fire resistance, insulation, permanence, 
ease and speed of erection, low upkeep, low cost and high investment value. They 
can be dismantled and re-erected quickly and easily on any site of your selection. 


Truscon will cooperate with your local contractors for the 
speedy erection of these“any-purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


FREE BOOK! Write for free booklet 
on Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. It 
shows actual installations and mechanical 
details, to help you develop your plans. 


TResten TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY © 1076 Albert Street 
sranpnaltlt nee YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
“ Subsidiary of Republic Stee! Corporati 
role Complete Ling of Seal Wi d and M chanical O 
Roofs + 


«Steel Joists * Metal Lath Reinf Steel + Industrial 
Hangar Stee! Doors « + Bank Vault Reinforcing + Radio Towers « Bridge Floors. 
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SKF 
ENGINEER 


MItL 
DESIGNER 


they put the “pressure” 
on a bearing problem 


Anti-friction bearings in metal mills are unequalled for performance 
and accuracy—especially if they are mounted with a 
tight fit on the shaft. The trouble used to be that such 
bearings were hard and costly to remove and service. 


Not so today. S0S engineers developed the first 
hydraulic removal system in 1942. With a small pump, 
you force oil between the shaft and the bearing. 
Pressure breaks the fit. The bearing slides off quickly 
and easily, safe from damage to bearing or equipment. 
The same system eliminates the need for driving the 
tapered bore bearing on the shaft, or heating it to ob- 
tain a shrink fit. 

Mill designers are applying this S&S" “first” to 
more and more machines, to give their customers its 
acknowledged benefits. 

Machine designers in every industry depend on 
this SS" teamwork—expect from S0S not just 
bearings, but engineering help that puts the right bear- 
ing in the right place. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





a patent right, it can require the appli- 
cant to give one of its patents in return. 
Government lawyers opine that it gives 
du Pont the chance to obtain a lot of 
information from various « mpanies in 
exchange for one or two du Pont pat- 
ents. They point out that du Pont can 
trade one patent for two 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





TV trends: E] Mundo Broadcasting 
Corp. has received the first FCC per- 
mit to build a TV station in Puerto 
Rico. The new station at San Juan 
will cost an estimated $468,000 
The Dominican Repub! ypened_ its 
first transmitting stati last week, 
This makes it the fifth Latin American 
country to inaugurate tclevision service 
—the others are Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Cuba. 

a 
Something new in taxes has been in- 
stituted in the Philippi A 20¢ 
levy has been imposed on every male 
from 16 to 60 to fina the fight 
against crop-destroying locusts 

a 
London’s South Bank, ne of last 
year’s Festival of Britain being con- 
sidered by British European Airways 
as the site for a helicopter station to 
serve central London. Two ‘copters, 
a Sikorsky S-51 and a Bristol 171, last 
week began daily trial flights. If the 
tests are successful, BEA plans to start 
service in about two vea 

s 
LAV, Venezuela’s airline has ordered 
two de Havilland Comet ject transports 
for its Caracas-New York run. They'll 
be souped-up versions of the planes 
now being used by British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. between London and South 
Africa. Delivery is scheduled for 1955. 

a 
Colombia relaxed export controls on 
several products last week in an effort 
to stimulate foreign t Controls 
were entirely eliminated on tobacco, 
rice, corn, hides, textil ment, beer. 

+ 
A shipment of Russian furs worth $1- 
million is coming to New York through 
the back door. New York’s longshore- 
men refuse to handle Russian goods, 
so the furs were unloaded at Montreal 
last week. They'll come to New York 
by rail or truck. 
: a 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago manufac- 
turer of housewares, last week became 
the sole outlet for Sabatier commercial 
cutlery outside France and its posses- 
sions. An agreement w igned with 
the Societe France-Exporation, which 
will manufacture kniv at Thiers, 
France, under Ekco supervision. 
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hardening 


“ 
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of tne 


Ps Vash ceti-to Mm -Vitliallate 


If the compressed air in your automatic instrument and 
process-control lines holds moisture, rust or oil, your 
business has “hardening of the arteries.” Instrument 
readings can go haywire ... air-line valves can stick... 
controls can be faulty . .. almost anything can happen 


. and it all costs money! 


It’s unhealthy economics to install an elaborate remote 
process control system and then not keep the pressure 
air clean and dry. Dry air can’t freeze . . . can’t form 
rust! That’s why the ALCOA Activated Alumina cure is 
so effective. This reliable desiccant works efficiently to 
prevent moisture and oil from entering the system. 

ALCOA Activated Alumina is abundantly available for 
your dehydrating system. Numerous manufacturers can 


supply you with drying equipment using ALCOA 


Activated Alumina. 


Thorough conditioning of air with ALCOA Aetivated 
Alumina puts new life into process-control systems . . . 
reduces maintenance and operating hazards. Write us 
today for details. 


Write to: ALuminum Company or AmeriIcA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 600-4 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Don’t forget UTILITUBE—ALCOA’s instrument air-line 


tubing in long lengths. 


occa hemical 


ALCOA! ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ot AL 











UDYLITE ASSURES DEADLY ACCURACY OF NEW RECOILLESS PROJECTILES 


Che Infantry now has its own artillery. This two-man and bonderizing, prior to lacquering the casings, is 


infantry team operates the lightweight 75 millimeter attained with the Udylite full automat etal finishing 
recoilless rifle to devastate front line enemy positions. machine. 


~) d De, 
< 


| 


Whether your problem is electroplating, anodizing, 
blackening, cleaning, pickling or of a special nature, a 
fully automatic Udylite machine will give assurance of 
efficient production and realistic savings in manpower. 


Shell casings for the new 57, 75 and 105 millimeter 
recoilless guns are perforated to permit the escape of 
terrific gas pressures, to fire the shell without kickback. 
Extreme heat factors demand a tough, resistant finish 
on the shell cartridge . . . and Udylite’s engineering Consult your local Udylite Technical Man or write 

ty : , e direct to The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Mich. 





know-how has met this exacting requirement. The 


highest degree of efficiency in the cleaning, pickling 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... T] | ics 
TESTED SOLUTIONS © TAILORED EQUIPMENT | 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 











NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK These are the dog days, vacation time. There’s not much in the 
headlines but home politics. . 
T 9, 1952 
seialaaanc But look around the edges of the free world and you'll see a series of 
crises simmering in the summer heat. 
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¢ The Communists seem just one step away from power in Iran. 
* North Africa is troubled from the Suez to Morocco. 
WEEK ¢ Western Europe is plagued by a rash of economic: and political 
problems. 
© The uneasy, bloody deadlock continues in Korea. 
¢ A fresh batch of East-West trade troubles is brewing. 
Washington is treading water, fingers crossed that none of the crises 
will boil over before a new Administration is seated. 
* 
Iranian dictator Mossadegh is bound to start slipping: if he doesn’t 
manage to sell some oil soon. 
Washington is of two minds about what to do. One group leans to 
the British policy of standing pat,-relying on Turkey and possibly Iraq as 
Middle East defense anchors. London has just about written’Iran off. 
Others urge a “’realistic’’ policy on London. That is, allow independ- 
ents to buy Abadan oil. Unless the industry starts up again, the argument 
goes, communism will reap the harvest in Iran. 
Britain isn’t yielding to this line yet. But it may. 
e 








In Egypt, the military regime of General Mohammed Naguib is far from 
firmly established. It needs an alliance with a mass party. 








A tieup with the corrupt, antiforeign Wafd, Egypt’s only mass party 
now, offers dim hope of orderly government. The alternative is a breakup 
of the Wafd, a new grouping under Naguib and the smattering of honest 
Egyptian leaders. -So far Naguib hasn’t shown the strength for such a 
maneuver. 

London fears an Egyptian financial crisis within the year. That can 
only benefit the extremists. 

e 

The British are making a fresh effort to launch a Middle East defense 

pact—without Egypt, if necessary. 








Turkey and Greece, NATO stalwarts, will join; Israel is willing to 


cooperate. Iraq and Lebanon may help out, despite Egyptian efforts to weld 
a united Arab front. 
* 


Further west, in Tunisia, nationalists are successfully blocking French 
offers of limited home-rule reforms. It’s hard to allay the bitterness with 
so many nationalist leaders in jail or under surveillance. 


Observers in Algeria and Morocco report that nationalist fever is rising 
there, too. They expect trouble in the fall. 
* 


Britain and France both feel they must trim their rearmament plans. 
Even so, no one is sure that this alone can straighten out their balance of 
payments difficulties. 
Paris has threatened to veto the European army scheme—keystone of 
our European defense blueprint—if France doesn't get $400-million more 
PAGE 115 in aid from the U.S. (in the form of offshore purchases by the Pentagon). 
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Otherwise, Frenchmen fear their military establishment won‘t be able to 
match German arms capacity. 


West Germany is balky, jockeying for position in the councils of the 
West. Bonn hints that it will turn thumbs down on the army scheme and 
the peace contract if France doesn’t give up its strong voice in the Saar. 

Talks on the Saar’s future are going on now in Paris—with dimming 
hopes for a settlement that will leave everybody happy. It may be that 
the U.S. will have to intervene. 

The Saar issue casts a pall over the Schuman Plan (page 106), raises 
doubts over the future of European unity. 

2 





The truce talks in Korea remain stalemated over the prisoner issue. 

Some observers have faint hopes that the stepped-up United Nations 
bombing campaign, announced this week, might pound some sense into 
enemy heads. 

Meantime, the Communist military buildup continues. And it can’t 
very well be stopped by bombing when so many men and supplies are 
cached in Manchuria. 





East-West trade troubles are worrying Washington again. 





Last week Japan wrung some concessions from us on trading with 
Communist China. Henceforth, the Japanese will follow the NATO embargo 
list—rather than the stricter U.S. list. 


But Tokyo is pressing for even more liberal trade with Mao Tse-tung. 
And Washington is disturbed by reports that several smaller European 
nations are quietly trying to band together to boost trade with the -Soviet 
bloc—in defiance of the NATO bans. 





* 

Juan Peron is headed for trouble in Argentina. He’s been sacrificing 
agriculture to help industry and urban workers for two years or more. 
Result: dwindling farm exports and foreign exchange, less food to eat at 
home. 


Now he’s trying an about-face, plans to give the farmers a better 
break. That may make it tough on organized city labor. And now Eva 
Peron isn‘t around to woo the workers into line. 

Washington bets that Peron will have to turn to the army to make 
his policy stick. But that might not save him. Several key members of the 
old military clique are reported fed up with peronist policy. 

a 








Foreign traders, our allies abroad, and plenty of U.S. businessmen 
have their eyes on the White House. Next week President Truman is slated 


to act on the Tariff Commission’s recommendation for a duty hike on 
Swiss watches. 








An increase in the tariff on watches and movements would give a 
hefty push to U. S. protectionism. 

Administration trade experts claim that tariffs can be raised on any- ‘ 
thing if they’re raised on watches. They don’t buy the argument that the 
domestic industry is essential to defense. 

At midweek, no one was sure what the President would do. He threw 
out a recommendation for a boost on garlic duties recently (BW-Jul.26 
‘52,p121). But that’s hardly a precedent. 
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Making special steels to meet a unique requirement is but 
one of the many points that make Crucible different from 
other steel companies. Crucible, the specialist, applies the 
same attention to the smallest detail . .. whether the order 


is in pounds or tons. 


For instance, the automotive industry also looks to 
Crucible for tonnage of special automotive steels. And 
Crucible can deliver. As an integrated steel company you 
can do big business with a big business like Crucible. Call 
on us! 


ICRUCI BLE| first name in special purpose steels 
52 yeas of. Fine| steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. . SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. * PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ° SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 




















FOR 
MEN WITH 
DESIGNING 
IDEAS 


From Oregon’s Mount 
Hood forest range 
comes the world’s new- 
est hardboard... All- 
wood. Structurally 
sound, dimensionally 
stable, uniformly 
strong, Allwood is the 
durable, dependable and 
amazingly versatile 
hardboard produced to 
answer your design 
problems, fit your plans 
or meet your manufac- 
turing needs. 

Simpson Logging Company 
of Seattle, Washington, 
are exclusive national sales 
agents for Allwood. 





Alwood can be 
bent, die cut, 
scored, drilled, 
laminated, 
shaped, routed, 
planed, sawed, 
nailed, glued and 
processed 

in almost any 
way you wish or 
the job 
demands. 


OREGON LUMBER 
COMPANY saxer, orecon 


Send for FREE booklet 
The Allwood Story 


*Trade mark of Oregon Lumber Company 
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$1 - MILLION PLANTS ANI 
EXPANSIONS IN LAST 


é 


FLORIDA’S INTERIOR counties are getting a good share of industrial growth. 


Florida: Diversifying lts™" 


Florida’s two leading  industries— 
tourism ($880-million) and agriculture 
($500-million)—both have seasonal ups 
and downs. There’s a local saying: 
“In winter, the Florida cracker eats 
steak; in summer, he lives on grits 
and fish.” But now, if the cracker eats 
grits and fish, it’s a matter of taste 
rather than financial necessity. 

Florida is leveling its economic hills 
and valleys in three ways: 

° Promoting tourism in the sum- 
mer, formerly a dead season. 

¢ Encouraging year-round industry. 

e Welcoming increasing num- 
bers of retired people from other states. 

Of, these, the state has made its 
greatest short-range gain by populariz- 
ing a summer resort season. Over the 
long pull, though, Florida feels shaky 
about depending too heavily on tourist 
trade. 
¢ Two Floridas—Tourism is a fringe 
business, geographically if not econom- 
ically. The tourist visits resorts along 
Florida’s 1,200-mi. coast and leaves his 


dollars there. If h ; the interior 
of the state at all, he thinks of it as a 
vast and uninterest isteland with 
a few oases of citru and cattk 
rangeland 

Nontourist Flo 
state’s most 
Among the sandy wastes, the slimy 
mucklands, the r forests, and 
the shell heaps, | is finding its 
year-round security 
‘e Resort Business—M tourists are 
getting Florida suntans this summer 
than ever before, ni that promotion 
drives are taking hol Except in the 
Palm Beach area, m f the glamorous 
hotels are open tl summer, and 
wintertime night spots are crowded 
Merchants who used to shutter their 
shops all summer are keeping busy 

At the end of July, tourist attendance 
in the state was running 10% to 30% 
ahead of the 1951 summer—an alltime 
record for the season 

This is all well enough, say Florid 
ians, but they ask what would happen 


though, is the 


prom frontierland 
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ncome Sources as It Grows 


to a resort-dependent state in hard 
times. Some bankers already are warn- 
ing that tourist services are vastly 
overextended, that some land values 
are inflated, and that credit has been far 
too easy, with low down-payments, 
resultant pyramiding of mortgages and 
loans. 

«More Eggs, More Baskets—Florida 
banks want to see the state’s eggs put 
in a variety of baskets. They were hurt 
in the crash of the land boom of the 
’20s, and in a series of tourist slumps 
since then. So they're enthusastic about 
the diversification of the state’s econ- 
omy. 

Results are showing up this summer. 
Before World War II, there was a gap 
of 25% between winter business and 
summer business in Florida. Last year 
the gap narrowed to 12%, and this year 
it is expected to fall to less than 10%. 
That’s no more swing than lots of 
states have. 
¢ No Waste—In much the same way, 
the gap between the earning capacity 
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of Florida’s gold coast and the interior 
“wasteland” is being closed by the 
state’s agricultural and industrial 
growth (map). Worthless-looking land 
is yielding richly 

Dredges and draglines with fanciful 
names such as “The Bigger Digger” 
and “Tillie the Toiler” crawl like pre- 
historic monsters into sandy wastes. 
In 1950 they dug out $68-million worth 
of raw materials; they now supply 79% 
of the nation’s phosphate needs and 
much of its demand for rare earth 
metals. Under the microscope and the 
spectrometer, the fine black dust that 
irked sunbathers on Florida’s beaches 
turned out to be rare minerals. 

An example of Florida’s new lure to 
miners is the operation of Humphrey 
Gold Co. Humphrey has opened plants 
in Jacksonville and Starke, where it 
produces metals highly rated for enam- 
els and frits, for welding-rod coatings, 
for pigments, for jet-engines and atomic 
energy work. And government geolo- 
gists report they have discovered alumi- 


num ores. Industrial uranium and 
titanium are other possibilities. 

¢ Farming—Florida today is chock-full 
of such ways in which apparently worth- 
less land and resources have come to 
life. 

The slimy mucklands have been 
drained and turned into farm lands 
of amazing productiveness—from which, 
so the stories go, a $10,000-an-acre 
profit can be had with good timing and 
a little luck. On one muck field near 
Orlando, growers this spring produced— 
before the northern season—350 crates 
of sweet corn per acre on 3,300 rich 
acres. 

Currently, a system of dikes is being 
built through the south-central section 
of Florida to keep out salt water and 
open up vast new fields. More and more 
winter produce will go to the market, 
adding to Florida agricultural income, 
which is already three times what it 
was a decade ago. 

The rich muck fields have started 
something: Northern groups farm 
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Okeechobee area land in the fall and 
winter, New England land in the spring 
and summer. 

¢ Ranching—Much t! ime thing is 
happening in another booming Florida 
industry: livestock (picture, page 119). 
The first cattle in thi yuntry ranged 
in Florida. Ponce de Leon brought 
them in, back about 1521. But for 
centuries the  Florid ittle were 
scrawny critters no ittleman would 
brag about. 

There were two ons: disease- 
bearing ticks abounded, and fattening 
grasses didn’t 

It took vears, but ticks were finally 
eradicated, along with a lot of infested 
cattle and deer that some deep-Florida 
“wool hats” had fought for years to 
protect—sometimes witl shotguns. A 
rough-feeding  tick-resistant Brahman 
stock was imported. Cutover pinelands 
were cleared and planted with clover 
and grass. 

Herds grew fatter and bigger. Last 
year, nearly 2-million beef cattle ranged 
Florida ranches 

Texas and Midwest ranchers are 
coming in. They had always worried 
about wintering over their cattle—par- 
ticularly since feed prices started soar- 
ing. After a little figuring, they bought 
heavily into Florida pinelands. Now, 
ranches as big as 100,000 acres are 
winter feeding grounds for out-of-state 
stock. The freight, ranchers say, costs 
less than winter feed 

Florida has already made its mark 
on the livestock indust It has found 
that citrus byproducts, discarded be- 
fore, will fatten stock. And it has so 
improved the Brahm train that re- 
cently a Florida ranch shipped, by air, 
better Brahmans to tl India home- 
land to improve the parent stock 
¢ Citrus Fruit—Th« us industry is 
an “iffy” factor in Florida today. Dur- 
ing the war, with demands skv high 
and planting cheap due to federal tax 
concessions, citrus int ts went hog- 
wild in planting. State experts warned 
against it, and were ignored 

For years, it look if the experts 
were wrong. Everybody with citrus 
made lots of mone I 


hen, last vear, 
the overproduction began to be felt. 
Prices broke. Rough times continued 
this year. With heavier crops ahead, 
thev are likely to continue for some 
time. 

Concentrate plants with an expand 
ing market are taking up part of the 
surplus. But they aren’t expected to 
wipe it out unless some profitable way 
is soon found to ship concentrates 
abroad. 
¢ Pulpwood—Norther: pruce began 
running low, so Florida pine forests 
have become the heart of the state’s 
fastest-growing industry: pulp and 
paper. Plants valued at $200-million 
or more now dot North Florida’s rural 
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In the good old U. S. A., we pay off to the fellow who has what it takes. Getting 
to the top of the ladder more often than not is a matter of starting at the bottom. 


Sure, there’s plenty of competition, but nobody is barred. 

We don’t hand out titles and top jobs to the man who happens to be “born right.” 
To win success in America takes red blood, not “blue” blood. Nor does real 
democracy make captains of industry because of political pull. 

That's the U.S. A. It’s chock-full of opportunity for the fellow who knows what 
he wants and goes after it. It’s a land where great merchants once clerked behind 
counters ... where bank messengers can become bank presidents . . . where 
railroad presidents once walked the tracks or punched telegraph keys . . . where 
the man in the pin-stripe suit once wore overalls. 

Those stripes are service stripes, if you want to look at it that way. 


“The formula for success is ability and elbow grease.” 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
One-time President, General Motors Corporation 


Norfolk anc. Wester. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


Tall Tale cox > NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


NINTH a * 


They tell of the time it rained 
cats and dogs for a full fortnight 
before the Fourth of July. Made 
Paul Bunyan boil because he'd 
just invented fireworks, and you 
couldn't even fire a flintlock in a 
deluge like that. So he walks to 
where the rain comes down in a 
solid stream. Swam up that stream 
like a salmon ‘til he got to 

the top, and plugged up the 
holes in the clouds. The 
fireworks Paul set off that night 
made the Northern Lights look like 


a firefly’s ghost. 


to Fabulous Fact 


Wecan'tplugtheclouds, but we have 
invented a whole group of silicone 
products to take the wetness out of 
rain :invisible umbrellas to keep your 
clothing dry; invisible rubbers to 
keep your feet dry; invisible rain- 
coats to keep brick, concrete block, 
and other masonry buildings dry. 


Take the product we supply to 
the manufacturers of silicone-based, 
water repellent treatments for above- 
grade masonry walls. It keeps rain 
from soaking in and seeping through 
the walls; keeps walls clean and free 
from that ugly white deposit called 
efflorescence. Yet these silicone 
water repellents are completely in- 
visible. They do not fill the pores 
or prevent “‘breathing.’’ They're 
easy and economical to apply; re- 
main effective for years. 





This and many other fabulous facts ; 
are described in our new publica- DOW CORNING 
tion, ““What's A Silicone?’’ We'll Wrriarrhany F 
be glad to send you a copy. 
Simply address your request to senses 
Dow Corning Corporation, De- MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
partment E-20, Midland, Mich. 





ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto * In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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countryside; facilities to cost $100-mil- 
lion are under wa r projected 

e Manufacturing—Lehigh Portland Ce 
ment Co., looking around for che ip 
calcareous raw mater found it could 
make cement from coquina shells that 
are spread over coastal Florida. A $14 
million plant  ros« 1 rural Flagler 
County. 

Dependable wate upplies lured 
other industries. So did an available 
and relatively cheap yor suppl \ 
variety of other reas publicized by 
Florida’s alert Industrial Development 
Commission (second only to Texas’ 
high-talking, high-spending commis 
sion), brought in other plants 

Altogether, the number of manu- 
facturing firms in the state doubled 
in seven years. In 1951, companies 
spent or authorized $300-million for 
plants or expansions in Florida; in the 
first four months of this vear the figure 
was $72-million. For industrial states, 
these aren’t spectacular figures; for 
Florida, they are 

So Floridians brag about their new 
industrialization—and some resent it, 
fearful of the effect of smokestacks and 
plant wastes on tourism 
e Still an Infant—The fact is, Florida 
hasn’t a manufacturing industry to 
speak of yet, although it has a poten- 
tial. There are only 2,800 plants, em- 
ploying 66,000 at $128-million a year, 
and producing good th a $350-mil- 
lion valuation. Of that, the food in- 
dustry accounts for one-fourth. of the 
total 

Tomorrow, it might be different. 
There is a notable influx of small, light, 
diversified industry lectronics, par- 
ticularly. New Floridians are moving in 
at a rate of 100 a week, many with the 
skills and money for a small shop 

For instance, a needle-trades indus 
try is building up in Miami. It’s al 
ready a $50-million business that sup 
ports two nationally admired fashion 
shows and employs 3,730 workers 
There’s a high regard for the garment 
industry. Smokestackless, it’s con 
sidered about the least noticeable in 
dustry of all. 
¢ More People—Florida’s rapid popula 
tion growth is also helping stabilize: its 
economy. Many of the newcomers are 
retiring on white-collar pensions. The 
money comes in steadily, year round 
According to a sur by a South 
Florida bank, pensioners | 
running around $250 to $350 a month. 
Also, the survey disclosed, most of 
those with pension income have “nest 
eggs” for the purchase of homes 
(they've sold out up North) and for 
other purchases 

The rising population also means 
more construction of homes; more re 
tail trade; more busin gencrally—all 
adding up to more regular income 
spread out over the year 


lave imcomes 
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Cuts Photocopy lime To 


AMAZING NEW ng 
PORTAGRAPH : 
COPYFIX 


Portable .. . 
Simple to operate... 
Inexpensive to use 


Copyfix is your answer to improved photocopying without 
time-consuming processing operations. This latest Reming- 
ton Rand development gives you, in seconds, a finished, 
photo-exact, positive copy of any office record regardless of 
type or color. Originals can be up to 14” wide in any length. 
Anyone on your office staff can do the job without previous 
photographic experience. Portagraph Copyfix operates any- 
where in your office whenever photocopying is needed —a 
companion unit for your Portagraph or any other properly 
designed contact printer. 





NO CHEMICAL TRAYS « NO WET HANDS 
NO PRINT WASHING « NO DARKROOM 
NO PRINT DRYING « NO WASTE SPACE 
NO COSTLY INSTALLATION CHARGES 

NO FUMES OR ODORS 

SIMPLE « CLEAN ¢ EFFICIENT 


Here’s How Copyfix Works 


Place the record to be copied face to face with a sheet of 
Copyfix negative paper and expose. Remove them from the 
printer and place the exposed negative paper with a sheet 
of Copyfix positive paper in the front slots of the Porta- 
graph Copyfix unit. In about ten seconds, these two sheets 
will emerge from the rear slot of the Copyfix, in contact 
with each other. When separated, you have a perfect posi- 
tive copy ready for immediate use. 


GET THE FULL STORY ON COPYFIX 


Room 1256, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the savings in photocopy time 
possible with Portagraph Copyfix. Please send me, without 
obligation, free booklet P-334 describing in greater detail 
this great new unit. 


EADIE 


FIRM. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE. STATE 
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George Washington refused to 
be King of America because he and 
most other early-day Americans did not 
believe in royalty. 


Today, tens of thousands of Americans 

do believe in royalty of another kind. 
Royalty to the modern property owner means 
money. In fact, millions of dollars in 
royalties are paid to landholders every 

year by oil companies alone. 


It is the almost universal oil practice 
that one-eighth of the revenue from 
producing oil wells be paid to the land- 
owner, even though he has no perso 
investment in the drilling of the wellJ 
The owner simply leases his land to 
company for drilling purposes, and col 
lects handsomely #f oil is found. 


In 1951 SUNRAY paid producing lea 
royalties amounting to more than $10 

to more than 7,500 persons or estates 
Multiply this by the hundreds of U. S. 
companies making‘ similar distributions and} you 
get an impressive total of Americans in 27 
oil producing states who believe in Royalty. 
Most of this went to farmers and ranchers 
who used the cash to improve their farms, 
buy new equipment or additional land. 
Modern drilling and production methods 

do not ruin the farm land. More often 

oil royalty brings the landowner extra 
revenue that enables him to actually 
improve his agricultural acreage, his 

home and his standard of living. 


SUNRAY is proud to be a part of an 
economic system that promotes such 
progressive practices—for SUNRAY’s 
progress and America’s progress go 
hand in hand. 





rh a result of SUNRAY's active 
lease acquisition program the com- 
pany acquired 557,434 net do- 
mestic oil prospect acres in 1951 
as compared to 253,637 net acres 
the previous year, holding a total 
of more than 1.6-million acres at 
the present time. SUNRAY is also 











L active in oil provinces of Canada. J 





SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e@e TULSA, OKLA. 


Parking Only 


Pittsburgh garagemen 
fight to keep gas-pumps out 
of city-owned parking ga- 
rages. A court will decide. 


At least one pic of Pittsburgh’s 
vast redevelopment plan (BW —Jun.21 
52,p170) isn’t going to be finished 
until the courts have nd up a legal 
fight that involves s¢ of the bigges t 
wheels in the city 

The battle is between private garage 
operators and the Pittsburgh Parking 
Authority. The issue is whether gas 
and oil, car washing, and other services 
may be sold at parking garages erected 
by the authority. Legislation setting 
up the authority says flatly that they 
cannot. But the authority, which plans 
to lease the garage sists that the 
lessor isn’t bound by the restriction. 

A judge in the Allegheny County 
Common Pleas Court ruled against the 
authority in the first round of a suit 
filed by private operat The case will 
be heard by the full court in September. 
If the decision is confirmed, the au 
thority insists it will take the test to 
the Supreme Court back to the 
legislature, if nece 
eA Vision—Parking legislation was 
brought to life by R. K. Mellon, head 
of Pittsburgh’s 1 lopment plan 
Specifically, he envi 1 huge un 
derground garage topped by a park in 
the scrubby block bet the 40-storn 
Mellon-U.S. Steel ing and th 
30-story Alcoa hea te in the 
heart of the Golde: gle 

When the park uthority bill 
reached the Penn legislatut 
parking garage operat had the 
to beat it. Their p to go along 
low: forbid the aut tv to condemn 
existing garages or t invthing bi 
parking service 
way. 
¢ Justified—Th« 
tors weren’t just be bstructionist 
Thev raised no ol tion to the new 
garage. But they pointed out that the 
authority has inher lvantages that 
give it a big edge o the private oper 
ators. The garagemen taxes whik 
the authority doesn’t. ‘They pay going 
rates for their money; t iuthority sold 
revenue bonds fo 5%, gets city 
parking meter receipts. Operators buy 
land where they car t full market 
prices. The authorit in condemn 
land in the finest possible locations 

Moreover, two m pris ite oper 
ators do a good bus close by th« 
city’s largest hotel—which happens to 
be right across the street from the au 
thority’s proposed Mellon Square ga 
rage. This business is about the finest 
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Jn New York—Tue Warvorr-Astorta 
Tue Praza ann Tre Roosevert 

In Chicago--Tue Conran Hivrox 

ano THe Parmer House 

Jn Wasbington, D. C.—Tue Mayrtower 
In Los Angeles—Tue Town Houses 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Twue Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton Bittmore 
In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hitton Hore. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

THe Hivton Horet 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

THe Cartse Hitton 

In San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ArrowHEap Sprincs 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Patacio Hitton 
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| FOR A PERFECT SUMMER VACATION...in Chicago 


For this summer’s vacation, choose Chicago. And to make it 
even more perfect, stay at the famous Conrad Hilton, world’s 
largest and friendliest hotel. Overlooking Grant Park and the 
cool shores of Lake Michigan, the hospitable Conrad Hilton is a 
perfect summer headquarters. Its superb location on Michigan 
Boulevard is convenient to the wide variety of wonderful vaca- 
tion attractions Chicago has to offer including the sparkling 
ice show in the Conrad Hilton’s own famous Boulevard Room. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President & 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON «+ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








SOLID STEEL GARDEN 


for Githiite-/ 





Lighter, stronger racks of Wheeling Expanded & 


Metal support more than three and a half miles of orchids 
for A. N. Pierson, Inc., world’s largest grower of flowers! Not 
woven, not welded, but pierced and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d 

from a single sheet of sturdy solid steel, ExM 
is your material of a thousand and one uses 
—wherever you want strength, lightness, 
free passage for light and air. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia 





a garage operator can get. He’s almost 
sure to sell a tank of gas to the over 
night transient—maybe oil, grease, and 
wash his car as well—at absolutely no 
increase in overhead. It is this kind of 
trade that the existing garages nearby 
stand to lose. 

¢ Doesn’t Pay—Private operators also 
argue that service facilit don’t make 
sense for the city garages. More than 
half of the 25,000 parking spaces th« 
authority wants to supply in downtown 
Pittsburgh are for short-term parking 
Ihe authority's principal job down- 
town, everybody agre« is to accom 
modate the in-and-out not the man 
who drives to work 

The operators insist that it is un 
economic to maintain service facilitic 
for the in-and-outer. Since he is not 
going to be there ve ng, the most 
you are likely to sell him is gas. When 
you start figuring lea harges, taxes, 
social security, unemployment, work 
men’s compensation, and _ insurance, 
operators say you fin ou have t 
pump a lot of gas to break even. At ; 
6¢ gross profit per gallon, you'd have 
to sell more than 100,000 gallons 
year to pay two attendant 
e Pro and Con—One of the most in 
triguing elements in this public-private 
ownership tussle for the Pittsburgh 
parking market is the lineup of big 
names behind it. 

On the one side, of irse, there arc 
the Mellons—who aren’t accustomed to 
losing tussles around Pittsburgh. Aside 
from prestige, a lot of their real estate 
is involved: The family contributed 
$4-million to buy the proposed garagc 
property, which was then donated for 
the project. 

Allied with the Mellons is Mayor 
David Lawrence, a vital figure in the 
delicate political balance without which 
R. K. Mellon couldn't ; bly have put 
over the tremendous Pittsburgh red 
velopment. 

Counsel for the ig authorit 
is a director of the biggest non-Mellon 
bank in town 

In the operator’s ire two im 
portant Pittsburgh nai Joseph Dil 
worth, president of Pittsburgh Parking 
Garages, and Leon Falk, chairman of 
Midtown Motors. Both companics 
were parties to litigat vhich halted 
installation of service facilities in two 
authority garages now ler way 
¢ Won't Budge—Wh does all this 
leave the Mellon Sq parking ga 
rage? Demolition work has begun but 
not actual construct Morrison- 
Knudsen, the Idaho istruction com 
pany, has an option to lease the plot 
and build the 950-car underground ga 
rage. It testified, though, that it will 
not be interested unless it can sell gas, 
oil, and accessories, and make repairs. 
It won’t budge until there is a court 
ruling. 
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Can Your Product 
Speak For Itself? 








LOW-COST TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS 
GIVE YOU A HARD-SELLING SALESMAN 
IN ANY COMPETITION! 


Today's “help-yourself” selling puts your product squarely on 
its own. Can it sell itself . . . does your product get the chance 
it deserves . . . is it handicapped in meeting competition? 

On display—in a transparent container—merchandise de- 
mands attention . . . makes sales! 


@ Package companion products together in transparent 
acetate—you can get 2 sales for !. 


® Dress up staples in acetate—they sell for more! 


More and more manufacturers depend on acetate’s eye-catching 
salesmanship that works for dime store items as well as luxuries. 
Increase your business with this low-cost, hard-selling packaging. 
You don’t have to pay the price of custom-made containers— 
stock boxes in all shapes and sizes are available from sup- 
pliers. If you want names of container manufacturers, write 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 
129-H, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, Canadian 
Chemical & Cellulose Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 


TRANSPARENT SHEETING 
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NEW $6-MILLION PLANT of Norton Co. at Worcester goes into production next fall. Company considered moving to Midwest but... 


New England Labor Wins Out 


Of these workers, 7 


Norton could have saved on freight rates by going 
west, closer to its market, but it felt output would suffer. 


Worcester, Mass., has a new answer 
to the people who are ready to write 
off New England as an industrial re- 
gion. Norton Co., a leading maker of 
grinding machines and grinding wheels, 
is tooling up a $6-million plant there 
that will double its machine output. 
Yet Norton's chief market is in the 
Midwest 

Norton Co. and its 5,800 employees 
it the main plant have deep roots in 
Worcester, where the company was 
founded in 1885. And the company is 
than ordinarily concerned with 
the welfare of its emplovees and of 
the community. Nevertheless, a cold- 
blooded decision had to be made in 
the winter of 1950-51: Should Norton 
sink another $6-million in Worcester 
or build a branch plant nearer to its 
Midwest markets? 
«Cash Advantage—Ihe 
worked out the same wav as the emo- 
tional leanings. A management con- 
sultant reported that freight savings 
would be more than offset by added 
management costs—duplication of the 


mor;re 


mathematics 
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accounting, traffic, and shipping jobs. 
Milton P. Higgins (cover), president 
of Norton, had this conclusion checked 
by the company’s own people. The 
inside survey figured freight savings at 
not enough to make a westward move 
worthwhile, for several reasons: 

e Salesmen report that if a Mid- 
west customer is sold on a Norton 
grinding machine he’s not likely to 
balk at the extra freight cost from 
Worcester 

¢ Opening a Midwest branch 
plant would make it harder to carry 
out the company’s traditional policy 
of close supervision. 

¢ Most important, labor is more 
available and more productive in 
Worcester than elsewhere. 
¢ Human  Factor—Management ‘was 
tickled that head and heart both 
pointed to expansion at Worcester. 
Executives had dreaded the thought 
of having either to uproot or abandon 
any of the 5*800 workers at Worcester 
(1,500 of them in the machine division 
that would be directly affected). 


r more have 
been with the between 10 
and 25 vears, and ( 
served 25 
human factor stood n 
ment’s thinking 
President Wallace 1 
“IT don’t know 
to put it in dollars and 

Norton thinks, th there a 
dollars-and-cents vali 1 W 
labor. For one thi t 
defense expansion t 
ply; that counts 
talking new plant \ productivity 
is higher than average for the industry. 
Finally, availability of r in Worces 
ter 1s a big isset company 
hits a period of expa 
e Proot—Norton ha 

driven home. | ex- 

ternal grinding macl hipments in 
1945-47 as a base of the 
as a whole shipped at t rate of 17 
in 1951; Norton 315. In 
the first quarter of idustry ship 
ments ran at 281.9, Norton’s at 527.9; 
estimated second-qu 
were 320 for the 
Norton. 
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JUNK YOUR LAMPS AT 80% OF LIFE 


ann Soni $120 per{000 


Madness? No, it’s called Group Replacement, a study Westinghouse has 
pioneered since 1929. To replace your fluorescent lamps one by one as they 
burn out costs you about 50¢ per lamp in labor alone. 

If you replace all your lamps at 80% of lamp life, you can, under average 
conditions, save $120.00 per thousand lamps changed. Multiply that saving 
by the thousands of lamps you have in your plants, and you can’t help 
but mail the coupon. 


e _ 
you CAN 4é SURE eee i} iTS ‘4 Westinghouse Lamp Division, Dept. GR-2, Bloomfield, N. J. 


If your new 20 minute color film: GROUP REPLACEMENT 
OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, proves the above statement, 


Westinghouse 2°°°""""= 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


>= Position Vaecont = 


Pharmaceutical Sales Manager desired by 
nent nationally known mid-west pharma- 
In facturer to head parenteral sales 
ist being established Good salary, 
opportunity Successful candidate 

1d outstanding sales management 

ind be able to conceive, develop and 

— rlet plan of promotion in key 

‘ ite institutions, hospitals, medi 

~ ‘and the medical profession. Prefer 
"lea reply briefly but spe 

versonal background, experience 

1t earnings. All replies held in 

tox 4975 


Positi Wanted 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Let Us Manufacture for you in the West. West 
Coast manufacturer has available capacity for 
additional production Can efficiently handle 
manufacturing, assembling, warehousing and 
delivery to West Coast or Mountain States 
Opportunity to save on plant and equipment 
investment, shipping delays, freight costs, etc 
Good transportation facilities near Los 
Angeles. Box 4997 

Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit a ¢€. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


EQUIPMENT 





Brazil: Technical Sales—Market Development 
A in Chemical engineer, 30, single, con 
ns English, Portuguese, Spanish pet 
years; Process equipment, packaging 
nery synthe *tic-natural adhesives, chem 
‘ * instrumentation Supervisory 
At ty eharacter and personality 
erage rop references. Aces Employ 
\geney R. 7, de Abril 264 (s 601A), Sao 


Brazil 


c trofh Fi inf £. 





p —F . Skilled tech- 

nician in analyses and systems. Seasoned judg- 

1ce in financial taxation, inter 

rels “y ions and personnel mat 
64. 





ive Available 15 

in selling to Federal Govern 

ents Contracts, Specifications 

es and Financing. James F. Hardy, Barr 
Washington 6 ~c . 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need « a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
iting set-ups, competition 
itlets Currency regulations 
elopments. Representatives all 
details, write Overseas 
iraw-Hill International 
. New York 36, N. ¥ 


x- Ray _lncorporated is your Detroit Office and 

” aus lity Control on materials 

in this area. We offer Chem 

vic Colorimetric Physical 

era ‘ ind Radiographic Testing 

' r complete information on our 

‘akland Ave., Highland Park 

rOwneend 99-5400 


a heron 


New & Used 
f T 


Transtormers—T f s. We 

buy and sell New and Rebuilt Transformers 5 to 
5000 KVA 1250 Units in Stoc k aes voltages 

Cash for your surplus—P “Me »tors yenerators 
-too. Electric Equip. Co., Roche aaa a os 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Executive T port Aircraft 
ATLANTIC AVIATION CORPORATION] 


Providing complete advisory service to manage 
ment considering executive aircraft ownership. 
Eliminate risk and error. Let our years of experi 
ence assist you to make the best decision. Aircraft 
and alee personnel to suit your needs 

erboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J. 
Beech Distributors Tel: Hasbrouck Heights &-1740 














Electrical Equip t 

RANSFORMERS 

Excellent delivery on pul se, power, audio trans 

formers and chokes ‘ mmercial and Military 

asplicatcs Als © cable harnes nd sub pees mblies 
ROL LINS CORPORATION. Box 2 213, 


Phone 3961 








ewes, Delaware 








New York Branch Oftice——— 
you “CAN'T AFFORD” A NEW VORK OFFICE 


services 


shipe 
ond other benefits of a . New York branc h om 
» fraction of the expense of such an office 
454 








Valve Service ===. 
veers | REPAIR AND CONDITIONING CO. 


alists oa industrial and marine valve 
rebuilt like Al) sizes, brass, steel, alloy, S.S 
ete Guarantess i work. Big savings. Try us. 
538 Anderson Rd Pittsburgh 9, Pa 
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You, too, will say PHENOMENAL 


“Actual orders resulting from “clues” advertising 
total over $27,000. Majority of inquiries are from 
top management personnel of well known com- 
panies. They come from the entire country—all 
the major industrial centers. Results have been 
phenomenal; a $20.00 ad bringing in more results 
than previous trade magazine ads at $225.00 


This is a quotation from a letter written to us by one of the many satisfied “clues” 


For information on how you, too, can talk across-the-desk to more than 218,000 key 
executives, the subscribers to BUSINESS WEEK, write: 


f 
“clues” 
330 W. 42ND ST. 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











Norton before Korea 1949, the 
company was shippin grinding 
machines for 70.2 shipped by the in- 
dustry as a whole; in 1950, the index 
was 77 for Norton, 8 for the whole 
industry. But when Norton needed to 
speed production, th nanpower was 
there. Higgins is proud that men who 
had been laid off in the doldrums gave 
up their subsequent jobs for a chance 
to return. 
¢A Pot of Beer—In_ the 
Norton Co. had no choice 
ting down its 
that’s where the seed planted. It 
happened pretty much by accident 
Until 1885, the 1 name was at 
tached only to a pott in Worcester 
One day in 1873, Sven Pulson bet hi 
fellow potters the p1 of the morn 
ing’s t could 


beginning, 
about put 


root n Worcester 


growler of beer that he 
take emery powder and clay, mix it 
and shape it and fire it like pottery, 
and come out with iding wheel. 
He won his bet on the third trv, with 
the help of his brother-in-law, John 
Jeppson, another pott 

e Perseverance—lLhe N¢ 
firm wasn’t interested in making abra 
sive grinding whecls Pulson went 
on to other jobs (a grandson now works 
for Norton Co.). But page stuck 
with the grinding-wheel idea. Finally 
he took it to Milton Prince Higgins, 
grandfather of the current Norton pres 
ident. 

The senior Higgins was 
the mechanic-training shop at what is 
now Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

He and six others bought the grind 
ing-wheel rights from the Norton pot 
terv for $10,000, raised ther $10,000 
for a plant, and formed the Norton 
Emerv Wheel Co. That $20,000 was 
the only outside mone. put in the 
company, which now more than 
$80-million in assets; all the rest has 
come from earnings 

Higgins was named president and 
Jeppson, superintendent of plant. Jepp- 
son's son, George N now chairman 
of the board. this vear marking his 60th 
anniversary with the company 
e Growth—Norton made its name in 
abrasives and grinding wheels, but its 
grinding machine bu dates back 
to 1900. In that vear, Charles H. Noi 
ton (no relation to the potter) offered 
Higgins plans for a machine to grind 
awav metal instead of shaving it in a 
lathe. His own emplo Brown & 
Sharpe, had turned the idea down 
Higgins bought it 

Today, Norton Co. has 1,500 em 
plovees in the grinding machine divi 
sion, 4,300 others at Worcester making 
grinding wheels and isives, 1,000 
more at mines and smelt in Arkansas 
and Canada, 2,600 at the subsidiary 
Behr ae sandpaper plant in Trov, 
N. Y.. 100 at an oilstone plant in New 


Hampshire, nde 2,600 in abrasive plants 


rton pottery 


director of 
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overseas: Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Australia, and South Africa. 

¢ President—As company president, 
Higgins spends much of his time travel- 
ing. He goes abroad every year. While 
in this country, he takes to the road 
with Norton salesmen, visiting cus- 
tomers with plants ae as few 
as 12 men. He thinks this fence- 
mending helps in keeping domestic 
sales of machines and wheels at around 
$100-million a year. 

Higgins had nine years of sales work 
during his grooming to move into his 
grandfather’s desk as president. After 
his sales experience, the company 
moved him to Canada to run the Chip- 
pawa (Ont.) electric furnace plants. 
After two years of that, he was back 
in Worcester to move steadily up 
through the ranks to the presidency 
in 1946. 

The president is a brisk, somewhat 
boyishly modest man, a 1928 graduate 
of Harvard. 
¢ Research Stressed—Higgins hammers 
hard at research. He and his aides be- 
lieve you have to keep new products 
coming. Norton engineers produced 
a boron carbide abrasive trade-named 
Norbide, which they call the hardest 
material aside from diamonds (Norton 
also makes diamond grinding wheels). 
And more recently they came up with 
fused stabilized Zirconia, a refractory 
material for temperatures up to 4,700F. 
The company spends more than $1- 
million a year on technical research. 

The company also has developed 
business research to a high degree. 
That’s the technique of digging up facts 
to guide executive decisions, such as 
the one to expand in Worcester. 
¢ 150,000 Varieties—One trouble with 
selling grinding wheels is that there 
are too many kinds of them. Norton’s 
output ranges through 150,000 sizes, 
shapes, and consistencies, from 6-ft. 
pulpstones down to #-in. mounted 
points. It keeps 25,000 varieties in 
stock on 20 mi. of shelves. For some 
types, the company is its own best cus- 
tomer; it uses $100,000 worth each 
month to finish other wheels. 

Standardization is regarded as im- 
possible, with so many specially de- 
signed machines in use. But the 
industry’s association figures that in 40 
years the number of types has been 
reduced, by all manufacturers, from 
750,000 to 250,000. 
¢ Sales—To sell a line of 150,000 types 
of grinding wheel, as well as machine 
tools, Norton has a team of 125 sales- 
men organized by territories, plus about 
300 domestic distributors. 

Salesmen, nearly ali graduate engi- 
neers, are specially trained in a “school 
of grinding,” and distributors’ salesmen 
also get short courses. The company s 
own sales force accounts for about 55% 
of wheel sales. 
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THE TREND 


Two Parties and Two Good Candidates 


In Adlai Stevenson, the Democrats picked their best 
possible candidate for President. By the same token, 
Dwight Eisenhower is up against a formidable opponent, 
and the people, who must decide between the two, will 
not have an easy time doing so. 

Stevenson, the man, is cut out of our finest tradi- 
tions. As nearly an aristocrat as an American can be, 
Stevenson also possesses a common touch; that was 
borne out in Illinois four years ago, when he won the 
governorship by a plurality of 572,000, although Truman 
took the state by only 34,000. 

Rare, too, in office-seekers is Stevenson’s humility, 
expressed, as was Eisenhower's, in his reluctance to the 
very last to seek his party’s nomination. This, as we 
have seen in the case of Eisenhower, does not antagonize, 
but attracts people. Moreover, Stevenson has earned a 
reputation for being an honest and clean, as well as 
able, administrator. 

Stevenson made it clear even before his nomination, 
in his speech welcoming the Democratic convention to 
Chicago, that he was not disposed to gloss over such 
issues aS corruption. 

“Where we have erred,” he said then, “let there be 
no denial; where we have wronged the public trust, let 
there be no excuses.” 

After these words, it will be difficult, particularly in 
view of Stevenson’s effort to clean up Republican cor- 
ruption in Springfield, to pin on him responsibility for 
Democratic corruption in Washington. 

On other domestic issues—for example, government 
spending and ‘Taft-Hartley—Stevenson is likewise an 
unorthodox Democrat. Of Taft-Hartley he has said that 
it contains beneficial features, and, in contradiction to 
the Democratic platform, seeks its modification, not 
repeal. He has castigated excessive government spending; 
in his administration of Illinois he has produced two 
biennial budget surpluses, and during the Presidential 
campaign can be expected to preach something resem- 
bling economy. Even on civil rights, where his party’s 
official position as well as that of its titular head is 
uncompromising, Stevenson assumes a moderate stance 
that will not alienate either the Northern liberals or 
Southern conservatives. The addition of Alabama’s 
Senator Sparkman to the ticket reflected Stevenson’s 
anxiety, after the North had had its way on platform, 
to placate the South, and to meet the challenge there 
offered by Eisenhower. 

On foreign policy, too, Stevenson’s position, as he 
himself points out, is close to Eisenhower’s. This, as 
almost everyone has remarked, is a .good thing for the 
country, since it insures continuation of our general 
course in international affairs regardless of who wins in 
November. It ought to assuage the fear of our allies 
that we might suddenly renounce our world commit- 


132 


ments, and it should deter our enemies from engaging 
in new adventures. 

Despite all this evidence that on certain basic issues 
Stevenson and Eisenhower are not far apart, the Demo- 
cratic candidate is, nevertheless, a New and Fair Dealer. 
He got his start in public life under Roosevelt, first as a 
lawyer in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and later as an assistant to Frank Knox in the Navy 
Department and Stettinius and Byrnes at State. An 
earnest of his devotion to his party is that he was willing 
to run for Governor of Illinois at a time when victory 
appeared impossible, and that now, against his own will 
and judgment, he has assumed the mantle of Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer. As he promised in his acceptance 
speech at Chicago, he will campaign essentially on the 
Roosevelt-Truman record, which he considers “imper- 
ishable.” And he has frankly declared that the perpetua- 
tion of a single party in power is not a genuine issue. 

Whatever the result this November, the candidacies 
of Stevenson and Eisenhower demonstrate dramatically, 
and at a time of unprecedented challenge, that our 
American political system is still capable of producing 
fine leaders. What matters in the coming months, as 
Governor Stevenson has said, “is not just winning this 
election, but how it is won, how well we can take 
advantage of this great quadrennial opportunity to 
debate issues sensibly and soberly.” 


Who Won? 


Not every prizefight is ended with a knockout blow. 
Many of them go the limit and the outcome is deter- 
mined by a decision of the judges and referee. 

In the recent steel strike neither management nor 
labor was able to score a knockout. Claims about who 
won have been made by both participants and by many 
onlookers. Our own view is that management won. 

Why do we say that? For these reasons: 

(1) The companies could see coming over the horizon 
as the strike started a clear prospect of less-than-full- 
capacity operations and a weaker market for steel prod- 
ucts. The strike drained the supply lines and renewed 
the customers’ appetite for steel. As a result, a strong 
market all through the remainder of 1952 and well into 
1953 is certain. 

(2) Individual members of the labor union lost so 
much pay that it will take each of them a couple of 
years to get caught up. Some, of course, nearing retire- 
ment age will never have a chance to retrieve that loss. 

We feel that on balance the companies fared better 
than the union. And, for that reason, they should feel 
some satisfaction in resisting efforts from Washington 
to push them into an earlier settlement that would have 
been more costly to them. 
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The tenants 
think it’s 
wonderful 


Self-service elevators for busy office buildings 
have been in successful operation for more than two 
years. These Otis AuToTRONIC® elevators — without 
attendants —are now installed or on order in twenty 


cities from Boston to San Francisco. 


AUTOTRONIC—without attendant—elevators may 
be operated either by passengers or by regular attend- 
ants in the cars, but passenger-operation has been 
more than satisfactory wherever it has been used. 


The tenants think it’s wonderful. 


Building management finds real advantages, too. 
Savings for each non-attended elevator average 


$5,500 every year. 


Why not look at an actual installation in a new 
or modernized building? Talk with the tenants and 
management. Ask any of our 263 offices for details 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 llth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Ie 


Passenger Elevators * Escalators 
Freight Elevators * Electric Dumbwaiters 


Vodernization * Maintenance 








And Green 
thumbed 


It’s no happenstance that this gardener 
wears green thumbs on his gloves . . . 
symbol of those who have a way with the 
soil. He’s making sure of “green thumb” 
results next year by preparing the soil 
right now with the Merloam* 
formulation of Monsanto’s wonder- 
working Krilium* soil conditioner. 





In the North, now is the time to work in 
Krilium soil conditionér around plants 
and shrubs, in bare spots on lawns 





In the South, use Krilium soil conditioner 
this fall to ready winter gardens 


For problem soils everywhere, prepare 
next spring’s flower and vegetable plots 
now with Krilium soil conditioner 

so they don’t pack into hardpan under 
winter snows and rains. 


One application does it. No repeating 
the treatment in small doses with 
Krilium . . . the single application soil 
conditioner. Easy to apply—just spread, 
spade and mix, then smooth over and 
water down. Next spring, spading the 
loose, crumbly soil will seem almost like 
knifing butter. Roots have extra 

elbow room . . . water sinks down, 
doesn't stand on top. 


Krilium is the original Monsanto trade- 
marked soil conditioner—and the only 
one tested and proved over a long 
period of time by soil scientists in all 
parts of the United States. Merloam 
formulation of Krilium on sale at 
department, hardware, garden supply 
stores ...or write us for name and 
address of your dealer 


In addition to Merloam for gardens, 

there soon will be Krilium formulations 

for agriculture, soil erosion, 

ball parks, other uses. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal, Vancouver. 
*Monsanto Trade-mark 
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*Copyright 1952 








